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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^nsither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTED  MINISTRY. 

The  Cabinet  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  visibly  and 
audibly  out  of  joint,  tottering  here  and  creaking  there, 
and  constantly  in  danger  of  falling  apart  through  the 
dissensions  of  those  within  it  or  the  pressure  of  those 
outside,  that  no  one  can  have  been  surprised  at  hearing 
that  great  changes  were  to  be  made  in  it.  The  changes 
that  were  announced  yesterday  morning,  however,  must 
have  astonished  every  one.  Some  items  in  the  new 
programme  are  reasonable  and  intelligible  enough  ;  but 
others  are  so  ab.surd  that  the  announcement  looks  as  if 
it  came  from  Punches  oflSco  rather  than  from  Downing- 
street,  and  we  are  tempted  to  surmise  that  the  Premier, 
finding  some  alterations  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  but 
being  at  his  wit’s  end  to  know  what  alterations  could  be 
made  for  the  better,  shufiQed  the  names  and  offices  at 
his  disposal,  and  left  the  fates  to  decide  the  issue.  If 
so,  the  fates  were  in  a  merry  mood.  Some  of  their 
arrangements  are  cruel ;  but  there  is  delicious  and  harm¬ 
less  irony  in  the  selection  of  Mr  Bruce  to  be  President 
of  the  Council,  with  unlimited  opportunities  for  con¬ 
sideration  ”  while  his  associates  are  acting,  or  trying  to 
act ;  and  in  his  further  promotion  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  can  consider  away  to  the  close  of  his  life 
without  any  prejudice  to  his  established  reputation  or 
any  appreciable  injury  to  the  public.  Natural  ornaments 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  like  Earl  Granville  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  its  unnatural  ornaments,  like  the 
Maitjuis  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Cairns,  will  vie  with  one 
another  in  welcoming  the  new  peer,  and  will  rejoice 
together  at  this  confirmation  of  the  popular  belief  that  the 
Upper  Chamber  is  only  a  Inraber  room  for  coronets  and 
purple  robes,  useless  arms  and  empty  or  muddled  heads. 
Not  quite  so  harmless,  but  quite  as  amusing,  is  the 
irony  by  which  Mr  Lowe  is  fitted  with  the  cast-off 
garments  of  Mr  Brnce.  The  most  courteous  and 
affable  of  any  known  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  idol  of  all  his  subordinates  from  Mr  Ayrton  and  Mr 
Baxter  dow'uwmrds,  and  the  patron  of  all  outside  toilers 
from  the  Civil  Service  writers  and  the  East-end  match¬ 
makers  upwards,  will  have  enlarged  opportunities  of 
showing  his  good  jesting  and  fine  breeding  in  supervis-  * 
Big  cabmen  and  policemen,  in  settling  the  difficulties  of 
actory  and  prison  inspectors  and  enclosure  and  fishery 
cornnu8.sioner.s,  and  in  checking  the  vagaries  of  special 
Junes  and  county  magistrates.  When  we  remember 
been  Mr  Lowe’s  success  as  Chancellor  of 
*e  Exchequer,  we  can  understand  how  brilliant  are  his 
pn^pects  as  Home  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Justice. 

ut  perhnps  the  new  political  situation  is  too  grave 
>v  Baxter’s  resignation,  which 

rst  made  knowm,  really  had  any  important  share  in 
ringing  about  the  pre.sent  re-arrangement  of  offices,  it 
an  only  have  been  as  the  match  that  set  a  light  to  in- 
fir^*^*Al  i^iaterial  which  anyhow  must  soon  have  caught 
by  M  T  ^^*^®**»  however,  was  snubbed  once  too  often 
Cans  **/^d  his  retirement  may  have  been  one 

havo*^  ^  ^  resignation  of  Mr  Childers,  who  can  hardly 
approved  of  this  di-comfiture  of  his  useful  profeye. 


On  other  grounds  Mr  Childers  is  doubtless  dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  state  of  affairs.  Therefore,  he  is  to  quit 
office  as  soon  as  is  convenient,  and  Lord  Ripon  is  to  go 
at  once.  The  latter  will  be  no  loss.  His  lordship 
appears  to  have  exhausted  his  powers  as  a  statesman  in 
bungling  over  the  Washington  Treaty,  and  even  his 
staunchest  friends  will  hardly  regret  his  retirement. 
Whether  Mr  Bruce  will  be  a  good  substitute  for  him  as 
President  of  the  Council  is  another  question;  but 
he  will  not  have  many  opportunities  of  committing 
blunders.  These,  however,  are  minor  matters,  which 
can  hardly  have  been  taken  any  account  of  in  originating 
!  or  elaborating  the  changes  that  have  just  been  made. 

'  Besides  Mr  Lowe’s  transference  from  the  Treasury  to 
I  the  Home  Office,  the  two  most  important  items  in  the 
arrangement  are  Mr  Gladstone’s  resumption  of  his  old 
place  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  is  doubtless 
an  excellent  move,  and  Mr  Bright’s  return  to  office,  with 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  few  people  will  bs  • 
satisfied.  None  could  be  more  pleased  than  we  should 
be  to  see  Mr  Bright  once  more  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
if  he  were  there  with  any  power  of  doing  good  work 
as  a  reformer.  But  there  are  no  signs  of  that  in 
the  present  arrangement.  Has  he  been  invited  to  resume 
office  in  order  that  the  authority  of  his  name  and  connec¬ 
tion  may  be  used  to  silence  those  discontented  Radicals 
who,  feeling  that  they  owe  no  further  allegiance 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  still  look  on  Mr  Bright  as  one  of  the 
apostles  of  their  creed  ?  We  hope  the  Government  is 
mistaken  in  this,  but  we  are  sure  that  Mr  Bright  will 
do  himself  no  credit  by  his  new  action.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  lately  he  has  sought  to  restrain  the  zeal 
of  those  who  are  only  continuing  to  fight  the  battle  in 
which  ho  used  to  be  a  leader,  and  it  is  but  a  day  or  two 
ago  that  he  delivered  an  ex  cathedra  reproof  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  Annuity  Bill. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  in  all  this  he  is  honest,  but  it 
will  not  strengthen  his  following,  and  we  shall  be 
indeed  surprised  if  he  gains  much  support  for  the 
Government  from  politicians  who  have  good  reason, 
apart  from  their  regard  for  him,  in  resisting  it.  We  are 
not  bold  enough  to  hope  that  his  influence  in  the 
Cabinet  itself  will  tend  to  make  the  Government  more 
Liberal  than  it  has  lately  been. 

We  may  be  justified,  however,  in  inferring  that,  in  one 
important  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  Government  will  be 
the  better  for  the  recent  changes.  Perhaps  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  has  only  taken  to  himself  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  fill  the 
post ;  but  even,  in  that  case,  he  is  sure  to  acquit  himself 
W’ell  in  it,  and  we  su.spect  that  he  intends  to  acquit  him¬ 
self  in  it  especially  well.  He  has  nearly  played  out  the 
game  that  he  undertook,  and,  as  far  as  he  has  any  chance 
of  succeeding,  he  has  done,  ill  or  well,  the  special  work 
that  was  entrusted  to  him  at  the  last  general  election. 
Financial  reform  is  easiest  to  him,  and  if  he  can  produce 
any  really  economical  plan  for  reducing  the  public 
expenses,  he  is  sure  of  a  measure  of  popularity.  Doubt¬ 
less,  this  is  the  task  to  which  he  will  set  himself  this 
autumn  ;  and  if  he  has  no  more  than  his  former  Jack  at 
the  Treasury,  he  will  have  some  chanco  of  recovering, 
not  his  old  popularity,  but  enough  to  keep  him  froni  the 
political  ruin  that  otherwise  seems  ensurtd.  B. 
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THE  MATEKIAL  OP  THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

When  the  Israelite®  were  denied  the  material  which 
was  before  supplied  to  them  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  we  are  not  told  whether  the  work  suffered  in 
quality  from  the  substitution  of  stubble  for  straw.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  were  put  to  the  greatest  in¬ 
convenience  from  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters,  and  that,  in  the  end,  they  were  unable  to 
complete  the  allotted  tale  of  bricks.  Not  long  after, 
they  escaped  from  the  House  of  Bondage,  and  as  they 
discussed  their  quails  and  manna  in  the  freedom  of  the 
wilderness,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  thought 
twice  about  these  brick-making  troubles.  Canvas  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  even  if  bricks  were  again  to  become 
objects  of  necessity  at  the  end  of  their  wanderings. 
Legislative  brickmaking  may  be  taken  as  the  role  of  our 
English  Parliament ;  and  the  task  which  is  given  out  in 
the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Session  passes  muster  in  the  speech  with  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  prorogued.  That  finished,  the  released  bonds¬ 
men  turn  their  backs  on  Westminster,  and,  for  a  time 
at  least,  forget  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  brickmaking. 

The  Session  which  has  closed  this  week  courts  a  still 
closer  application  of  the  parable.  The  tale  of  legislative 
achievements  has  fallen  far  below  the  promises  of  a  few 
months  ago ;  the  Egyptians  in  opposition  have  sorely 
vexed  the  Government,  and  have  refused  them  the  straw 
necessary  to  complete  their  task ;  so  that  the  measures 
that  had  passed  into  law,  when  placed  side  by  side  in 
their  most  imposing  attitudes  on  Tuesday  last,  gave  evi¬ 
dent  signs,  both  in  number  and  composition,  that  some 
demoralising  cause,  such  as  a  stinted  supply  of  straw,  had 
been  at  work  among  the  brickmakers.  In  plain  words, 
of  the  ten  successful  Acts  of  Parliament  and  strokes  of 
policy  alluded  to  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  four  at  least 
were  the  result  of  gleanings  in  the  fields  of  outside 
chances  and  independent  action. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  see  in  the 
Educational  legislation  of  this  Session  any  signs  of  ad¬ 
vance  ;  and  if  a  retrograde  step  has  not  been  taken,  we 
cannot  thank  the  Government  for  that.  Nor  does  the 
reduction  of  the  Sugar  Duties  and  the  Income  Tax,  or 
the  Railways  and  Canals  Regulation  Act  appear  to  us 
more  than  padding  of  a  mediocre  character.  Of  the 
seven  remaining  practical  paragraphs,  that  on  Extradi¬ 
tion  Treaties  deserves  its  place,  for  the  subject  is  one  of 
primary  importance ;  but  we  are  not  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  negotiation  of  such  treaties  as  undertakings  in 
any  degree  arduous,  or  such  as  could  not  readily  be 
effected  by  the  least  brilliant  Government  that  ever  held 
office.  The  Judicature  Act  and  the  Treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton  are,  on  the  contrary,  achievements  worthy  of  the 
name ;  they  would  hold  their  own  in  any  Queen’s 
Speech,  for  each  of  them,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
has  accomplished  something,  and  that,  in  the  main,  effect¬ 
ually.  There  now  remain  the  four  paragraphs  in  which 
the  Government  tries  to  take  credit  for  what  is  due  to 
the  side-winds  of  chance  and  independent  agitation. 

First  in  order  is  the  proposed  marriage  of  the  Duke  I 
of  Edinburgh  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexan-  1 
drovna  of  Russia.  In  so  far  as  this  is  a  political  good,  ! 
it  is  allowed  to  be  the  merest  piece  of  luck,  nor  can  it 
by  any  possible  assignment  of  cause  and  effect  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Government.  The  “  tie  of  amity 
between  two  great  empires  ”  has  been  expressly  and  even 
ostentatiously  affirmed  to  be  the  work  of  love  and  not  of 
diplomacy.  Next  comes  “  the  successful  termination  of  | 
the  mission  to  Zanzibar ;  ”  and  although  we  are  not 
inclined  to  underrate  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  on  the  East  Coast,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  remember  that  the  Government 
cannot  lay  claim  to  initiatory  energy  in  this  matter. 
The  ball  was  set  rolling  outside  Parliament ;  and  to 
have  helped  it  to  its  goal  by  employing  so  sterling  an 
official  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  we  can  recognise  Ministerial  aid.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  was  a  pie  in  which  many  outsiders  had 
a  finger,  and  which  Government  was  willing  enough 
to  b^e  when  the  time  came.  Chance  again  ruled 


supreme  in  conducting  the  “commercial  negotiations 
.  with  France  ”  to  a  “  satisfactory  issue.”  If  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  had  succeeded  in  renewing  the  Treaty  of  1860  in 
the  teeth  of  M.  Thiers’s  protectionist  prejudices  and  the 
known  policy  of  the  late  French  Government,  there 
would  then  1^  cause  for  the  congratulations  which  the 
Queen’s  Speech  seems  to  suggest.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
however,  all  the  representations  of  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet  failed  to  make  M.  Thiers  budge  an  inch  from 
his  protectionist  position.  The  President  would  ratify 
no  treaty  that  did  not  deprive  England  of  her  old  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  and  free  trade  was  so  manifestly  hateful  in  his 
eyes  that  our  Government  was  on  the  point  of  making 
the  required  concession  with  the  best  grace  possible 
when  Marshal  MacMahon  was  lifted  to  power,  and  his  new 
Ministry  adopted  at  once  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government  can  only  claim  credit  for 
the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1860,  by  asserting  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  coalition  that  defeated  M.  Thiers. 
The  last  paragraph,  in  which  a  borrowed  glory  is  shed 
upon  the  faded  Ministry,  is  that  relating  to  Mr  Chichester 
Fortescue’s  Merchant  Shipping  Act  and  Mr  Plimsoll’s 
Commission.  It  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  this  Merchant  Shipping  Act  would  have  been 
treated  to  the  dignity  of  a  conspicuous  position  in  the 
list  of  the  benefits  of  the  Session,  had  not  the  agitation 
for  which  we  have  to  thank  Mr  Plimsoll  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  some  reference  to  the 
subject.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  was  most 
unfair  in  shelving  Mr  PlimsoH’s  Bill,  without  allowing 
the  House  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it.  Even  if 
such  stop-gap  legislation  as  was  proposed  pending 
the  inquiries  of  the  Royal  Commission  was  ill-advised, 
it  was  extremely  unjust  to  Mr  Plimsoll  to  refuse  him 
the  opportunity  of  having  his  case  debated  in  the 
House.  It  is  probably  an  acute  feeling  of  this  act  of 
injustice  that  has  led  him  too  impulsively  to  prefer 
charges  that  he  is  unable  satisfactorily  to  substantiate. 
But  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  Government  towards 
the  energetic  member  for  Derby,  his  claims  to  public 
recognition  were  such  that  they  could  not  safely  be 
neglected.  Accordingly,  the  insignificant  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  is  exalted  to  a  place  of  honour,  and  under 
cover  of  it  allusion  is  made, — not  to  Mr  Plimsoll,  to  whose 
exertions  the  Commission  is  solely  due^ — but  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  itself,  “  whose  labours,”  it  is  hoped,  will  procure 
“  a  diminution  of  the  risks  to  which  the  seafaring  popu¬ 
lation  is  exposed.”  It  will  also  be  observed  that  not  only 
is  all  reference  to  Mr  Plimsoll  carefully  avoided,  but  the 
expression  of  unqualified  confidence  in  the  “  labours  of 
the  Commission  ”  will  convey  to  many  minds,  as  no 
doubt  it  is  intended  to  convey,  a  side  hit  at  his  mis¬ 
demeanor  in  venturing  to  express  a  qualified  doubt  as 
to  the  impartiality  of  this  Commission. 

In  this  way,  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government,  unable  to 
utilise  the  great  measures  of  which  a  vexatious  opposi¬ 
tion  has  deprived  it,  gathers  in  the  stubble-fields  of 
chance  and  private  enterprise  the  material  with  which  to 
complete  its  tale  of  bricks.  That  this  tale  comprises 
only  two,  or  at  most  three,  really  great  measures,  and  is 
eked  out  with  no  less  than  four  more  or  less  the  work 
of  other  hands,  does  not  argue  a  prolonged  tenure  of 
office.  0. 


THE  SESSION  OP  FAILURES. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  Annuity  Bill  having  been 
passed  and  the  Zanzibar  Contract  having  been  agreed 
to  on  Tuesday,  Parliament  was  then  able  to  be  P^" 
rogued,  with  the  pious  direction  of  her  Majesty  (by 
proxy)  to  make  “  suitable  acknowledgment  in  word  and 
in  heart  ”  for  “  these  and  all  mercies  of  Divine 
dence.”  Great  as  is  the  loyalty  of  this  nation  to  Mr 
Gladstone  and  our  other  monarch,  we  doubt  whether 
any  hearty  thanksgivings  will  be  rendered  for  the  P®^' 
liamentary  **  mercies  ”  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  i  . 
The  catalogue  of  “  mercies”  is  not  a  tediously  long  one  a 
any  rate.  Only  six  Parliamentary  exploits  were  enu- 
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merated  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  and  only  one  of  them 
deserved  to  be  made  much  of.  The  Judicature  Act  is 
the  solitary  triumph  of  the  Government  this  Session, 
and  it  would  perhaps  have  shown  more  prudence  had  it 
rested  all  its  claim  to  the  forbearance  of  its  supporters 
upon  that,  instead  of  associating  with  it  any  of  its  other 
achievements.  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue’s  two  measures, 
the  Bailways  and  Canals  Regulation  Act  and  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Act  are  commendable 
enough  in  their  way,  but  hardly  sufficient  tokens  of 
legislative  w'isdom  to  be  brought  into  prominence  in  a 
Royal  Message.  They  are  only  great  in  comparison 
with  Mr  Forster’s  Elementary  Education  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Act,  which,  along  with  his  Endowed  Schools  Act 
Amendment  Act,  we  are  now  assured,  is  “  to  tend  to 
accelerate  the  attainment  of  solid  national  advantages, 
through  the  extension  of  education,  both  in  the  middle 
and  the  most  numerous  classes  of  the  community,”  and 
with  Mr  Lowe’s  Budget,  of  which  nothing  more  is 
asserted  than  that  it  reduces  “  both  the  Sugar  Duties 
and  the  Income  Tax  to  points  lower  than  any  at  which 
they  have  previously  stood.”  It  is  strange,  however, 
that  the  author  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  who  drew  up  this 
list  of  Amendment  Acts  and  other  Acts,  and  who  placed 
far  above  them  all  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  Annuity 
Act,  did  not  complete  the  list  by  including  the  only  two 
other  Government  measures  of  any  note  that  have  been 
passed,  the  Crown  Private  Estates  Act,  whereby  Royal 
parsimony  and  prudence  are  encouraged,  and  the  Canada 
Loan  Guarantee  Act,  v/hereby  a  new  sop  has  been  offered, 
despite  all  the  teachings  of  common  sense  and  political 
economy,  to  that  loyalty  of  our  colonies  which  is  not 
worth  having  unless  it  is  willingly  accorded. 

Of  course  no  one  expected  that  the  Speech  would 
contain  any  allusion  to  the  failures  of  the  Session, 
though  it  will  probably  be  remembered  in  history,  if 
history  is  unkind  enough  to  remember  it  at  all,  as  the 
Session  of  Failures.  One  failure  in  particular  stands  out 
pre-eminently  as  a  mercy,”  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
thankful.  The  defeat  of  the  Irish  University  Bill  was, 
perhaps,  a  main  cause  of  the  lassitude  and  disorganisa¬ 
tion  by  which  the  second  half  of  the  Session  has  been 
characterised ;  but  that  evil  is  less  than  the  evils 
that  would  have  attended  its  success,  and  we  may  be 
grateful  to  “  Divine  Providence  ”  for  having  saved  us 
from  such  a  mischievous  scheme  for  the  degradation  of 
scholarship  and  the  fostering  of  religious  animosity,  as 
Mr  Gladstone  did  his  utmost  to  produce.  Nor  need  w’e 
be  sorry  that  Mr  Stansfeld’s  poor  little  Rating  Bill  was 
stifled  bj^  the  Lords,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  live  and 
become  the  parent  of  some  half-dozen  more  of  such 
Amendment  Acts  as  the  Government  is  clever  in  de¬ 
vising.  No  one,  again,  will  weep  over  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr  Lowe’s  equally  contemptible  Bank  of  England 
Notes  Bill ;  and,  if  it  would  have  been  well  for  Lord 
Selborne’s  Land  Transfer  Bill  and  the  Attorney- 
General’s  J uries  Bill  to  be  passed,  we  may  fairly  hope 
that  better  measures  will  result  from  their  postpone¬ 
ment. 

The  failures  of  the  Ministry  might  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
excused  if  the  records  of  the  Session  show'ed  many  impor¬ 
tant  achievements  by  private  members.  Mr  Gladstone’s 
Government,  however,  is  altogether  a  Dog-in-the-Mauger 
Government.  We  have  often  commented  before  on  the 
rivolous  and  unpatriotic  jealousy  by  which  all  sorts  of 
0  Stacies  are  thrown  by  our  Liberal  Cabinet  in  the  way 
th’  that  it  is  not  liberal  enough  to  favour;  but 

'  which  is  of  course  by  no  means  a  novelty 

m  j.  r  Gladstone’s  case,  has  never  before  been  so  appa- 
oP^  1^  'u  Session.  We  suspect  that  the  bitterest 

^  piils  that  the  Premier  has  had  to  swallow 
®  Tests  Bill  which  Mr  Fawcett,  alter  so 

®“cceeded  in  passing.  The  only  other 
*®ember’s  measure  that  the  Government  con- 
^  help  through  is  Mr  Heron’s  useful  but  insig- 
of  th**  f  Jury  Presentments  (Ireland)  Act,  and 

as  irT*  that  have  been  passed  nearly  all  are 

PriRnr^p^  useful.  Sir  John  Gray’s 

John  T  Superannuation  (Ireland)  Act  and  Sir 

^  bock  8  Medical  Act  Amendment  (London 


University)  Act  are  on  a  par  with  it ;  and  the  other  sorts 
of  reform  that  the  Government  is  willing  to  tolerate 
are  represented  by  Mr  Beresford  Hope’s  Canonries  Act, 
Mr  Charley’s  Bastardy  Laws  Amendment  Act,  Mr 
Pease’s  Vagrant  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  Mr  Fowler’s 
Custody  of  Infants  Act.  Nearly  every  other  project 
that  did  not  bear  the  Ministerial  stamp  has  been 
mercilessly  trampled  out  by  the  Government.  At  the  risk 
of  being  tedious  we  shall  enumerate  two  dozen  of  these, 
which  fairly  indicate  the  various  reforming  movements 
with  which  Mr  Gladstone  either  does  not  sympathise  or 
does  not  care  to  show  his  sympathy.  Some  of  them 
we  confess  we  are  not  anxious  to  see  successful.  We 
have  already  had  so  much  State  intervention  which  can 
only  be  mischievous,  that  we  are  in  no  hurry  for  the 
adoption  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Permissive  Bill,  of 
Dr  Dalrymple’s  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill,  of  Mr  Char¬ 
ley’s  Seduction  Laws  Amendment  Bill,  or  of  Mr  Fowler’s 
Contsgious  Diseases  Acts  Repeal  Bill ;  and  there  were 
sufficient  blemishes  in  Mr  Mundella’s  Factory  Act 
Amendment  Bill  and  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Shop  Hours 
Regulation  Bill  to  make  their  delay  and  revision  justi¬ 
fiable.  Whether  much  good  would  come  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Gilpin’s  proposal  to  abolish  capital  punish¬ 
ment  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  more 
discussion  in  Parliament  than  the  Government  allows  to 
it ;  and  everyone  must  agree  that  Mr  Plimsoll’s  scheme 
for  saving  the  lives  of  persons  who  are  not  mur¬ 
derers,  by  an  improved  arrangement  for  the  survey 
of  shipping,  ought  to  have  been  definitely  discussed 
this  year.  Yet  more  important,  as  affecting  a  yet  greater 
number  of  lives,  is  Sir  Charles  Adderley’s  Public  Health 
Bill.  The  failure  of  Mr  Cowper-Temple’s  Occasional 
Sermons  Bill  need  not  be  much  deplored  by  the  general 
public  ;  but  though  Mr  Osborne  Morgan’s  Burials  Bill 
only  affects  a  comparatively  small  numl>er  of  persons,  it 
points  to  such  an  offensive  little  relic  of  religious  bigotry 
that  it  ought  surely  to  have  been  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  and  left,  if  it  was  to  be  overthrown, 
to  be  handled  by  the  peers  with  as  much  wisdom  as 
they  annually  display  in  discussing  the  Marriage  with  a 
Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  and  as  they  have  just  dis¬ 
played  in  spoiling  Mr  Vernon  Haroourt’s  Conspiracy 
Law  Amendment  Bill.  That  spoilt  Bill  the  Lower 
House  did  well  in  rejecting  last  Monday,  though  there 
is  nothing  much  more  disci*editable  in  its  recent  action 
than  the  apathy  it  has  shown  to  Mr  Hinde  Palmer’s 
entreaties  for  the  correction  of  another  mischievous  folly 
of  the  Lords  by  the  passing  of  his  Married  Women’s 
Property  Act  Amendment  Bill.  The  remaining  measures 
on  our  list  arrange  themselves  in  two  groups.  The 
failure  of  the  first  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  because 
they  only  point  to  a  great  series  of  reforms  that  can 
hardly  be  properly  elaborated  for  a  few  years  yet. 
These  are  Mr  Howard’s  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  Sir 
David  Wedderburn’s  Hypothec  Abolition  Bill,  Mr  Bar¬ 
clay’s  Wild  Animals  Bill,  Mr  Hoskyns’s  Land  Settlement 
Bill,  Mr  Fowler’s  Real  Estates  Settlement  Bill,  and  Mr 
Locke  King’s  Real  Estate  Intestacy  Bill.  Of  the  other 
group  of  reforms  part,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to  be  soon 
achieved.  Mr  Trevelyan’s  County  Franchise  Bill  is 
likely  to  be  a  Government  measure  and  a  thing  accom¬ 
plished  next  year,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  with  it  will 
be  incorporated  certain  other  schemes  that  are  ^uite  as 
important,  and  that  ought  to  be  fought  for  conjointly  in 
the  next  battle  of  Parliamentary  reform.  These  are— 
the  project,  sneered  at  too  long  already,  for  placing 
women  on  an  electoral  equality  with  men ;  the  project 
for  securing  the  representation  of  minorities,  which 
is  not  quite  satisfactorily  embodied  in  Mr  Mor¬ 
rison’s  Proportional  Representation  Bill ;  and  the  project  , 
for  enabling  other  than  rich  men  to  enter  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  quite  adequately  met  by  Mr  Fawcett  s 
Parliamentary  Election  Expenses  Bill. 

If  that  catalogue  shows  that,  without  raising  any 
questions,  there  are  plenty  of  reforms  to  be  effected,  the 
experience  of  the  past  Session  shows  that  the  existing 
Parliament  is  quite  unfit  to  give  them  fair  consideration. 
Mr  Gladstone’s  House  of  Commons  had  done  its  work 
when  Mr  Gladstone’s  promised  reforms,  which  it  was 
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GREENWICH  AND  DUNDEE. 

The  issues  of  the  two  more  important  of  the  recent 
elections  are  none  the  less  significant  because  they 
answer  to  most  people’s  expectations.  We  are  tired  of 
being  told  by  Ministerialist  organs  before  each  new 
election  takes  place  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
Ministerialist  to  be  elected,  and  after  each  election  that 
tliere  is  nothing  strange  in  the  success  of  an  anti- 
Ministerialist.  The  favourite  assertion  of  these  journals 
that  a  single  election  occurring  out  of  order  is  no  index 
of  the  real  state  of  opinion  in  the  country,  scarcelv  har¬ 
monises  with  their  extreme  zeal  in  deprecating  a  general 
appeal  to  the  country.  If  a  general  election  would 
return  a  Oladstonian  Parliament,  it  would  certainly  be 
batter  promptly  to  obtain  that  result,  instead  of  allowing 
Mr  Gladstone’s  nominal  majority  to  be  steadily  under¬ 
mined  by  the  displacing,  one  after  another,  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  by  new  members  who,  whether  Tory  or  Radical, 
are  not  Oladstonian.  We  suspect,  however,  that  even 
the  most  zealous  champions  of  the  Premier  are  losing 
heart,  and  they  may  well  be  disheartened  by  the  Green¬ 
wich  and  Dundee  elections.  Each  of  them  cuts  down 
one  of  the  two  excuses  that  are  generally  made  for  the 
failure  of  Ministerialist  candidates.  Sometimes  we  are  told 
that  a  local  and  well-to-do  favourite  overrides  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  majority  of  electors ;  but  at  Greenwich 
Mr  Angerstein,  e»e  now’  the  local  and  well-to-do 
favourite  of  the  borough,  has  obtained  the  suffrages  of 
barely  six  per  cent,  of  the  electors.  At  other  times  w'e 
are  told  that  a  talented  stranger  can  eclipse  the  merits 
of  even  the  most  respectable  local  magnate;  but  at 
Dundee  even  such  a  talented  strancrer  as  Mr  Fitzianifi.s 
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serious ;  and  if  a  few  other  like  disasters  were  to  arise, 
perhaps  our  leading  statesmen  would  begin  to  see  the 
importance  of  allowing  a  man  like  Mr  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
who,  though  he  might  be  rejected  by  half-a-dozen  separate 
constituencies,  has  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  obtain  his  due.  We  suggest  this  considera¬ 
tion  to  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  matter  is  all  the  more  serious  because,  as  the  Pall 
Mall  very  well  pointed  out  on  Thursday,  “  the  strength 
of  alcohol”  is  just  now  exhibiting  itself  in  such  into¬ 
lerable  ways.  Most  of  the  elections  in  which,  since  the 
passing  of  Mr  Bruce’s  Licensing  Act,  there  has  been  a 
Tigorous  contest,  have  turned  against  the  Government ; 
but  yet  larger  is  the  proportion  of  them  in  which  pub¬ 
licans  or  publicans’  friends  have  been  successful.  The 
beer  interest  is  now  even  more  powerful  than  the  Church 
interest  or  the  Dissenters’  interests,  or  the  interests  of 
either  landlords  or  working  men,  Whigs,  Tories  or 
Ridicals.  All  these  are  accidents  ;  the  influence  of  the 
public-houses  is  the  permanent  quantity.  During  this 
list  week  we  have  seen  how  at  Greenwich  the  favourite 
of  the  ginshops,  happening  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  Church¬ 
man,  has  carried  all  before  him  ;  how  at  Dundee  another 
public-house  nominee,  happening  to  be  a  Radical  and 
the  partisan  of  the  Catholics,  has  also  been  triumphant; 
and  how’  in  East  Stafford  a  prince  among  brewers,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  a  Tory,  has  again  won  the  race.  Parliament, 
if  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  will  soon  be  even  more 
swamped  by  the  liquor  interest  than  it  used  to  be  by  the 
railw'ay  interest.  Shall  this  be  ?  Shall  any  new,  power¬ 
ful  and  well-organised  clique,  which  can  get  the  upper 
hand  in  separate  constituencies,  have  the  power  of  send¬ 
ing  to  Parliament  a  far  greater  number  of  spokesmen 
than  it  could  possibly,  if  the  whole  nation  were  fairly 
polled,  obtain  r  or  shall  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which 
every  voter  shall  have  the  chance  of  usefully  giving  his 
vote  to  some  one  w'ho  really  represents  him,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  be  made  up  of  members  who 
adequately  express  the  various  opinions  and  wishes  that 
prevail  in  the  country  ?  B. 


WOMEN  AND  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

When,  at  some  future  time,  the  history  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  to  be  written,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to 
stimulate  that  geographical  vanity  which  has  hitherto 
gone  by  the  name  of  patriotism — when  it  has  to  be 
demonstrated,  as  demonstrated  it  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  youth  of  that  period,  that  Englishmen  were,  are, 
and  always  will  be,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to 
the  arrival  of  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander,  pre-eminent 
among  the  nations  for  love  of  fair  play,  generosity  to  the 
weak,  and  resistance  to  tyranny — it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  even  greater  liberties  with  facts  than  those  which 
are  usual  in  school  histories.  When  some  members  of 
a  degenerate  saw-grinders’  union  take  to  “  rattening  ” 
and  persecuting  in  various  ways  those  who  demur  to 
have  their  ^‘sphere  ”  turned  out  for  them  by  Mr  Broad- 
head,  we  can  point  to  the  fact  that  these  excesses, 
lamentable  as  they  were,  aro.se  out  of  the  attempt  of  a 
rough  and  uneducated  body  of  men,  who  had  been  taught 
hy  centuries  of  oppression  to  look  upon  the  law  as  their 
enemy,  to  organise  in  defence  of  their  interests  against 
the  domination  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.  We  can 
point,  too,  to  the  outburst  of  indignation  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  revelation  of  these  excesses.  If  “  Freedom 
snneked  when  Kosciusko  fell,”  she  yelled  at  the  story 
wld  by  the  Trades  Union  Commission.  From  Land’s 
bud  to  John  o’  Groat’s  all  the  respectable  members  of 
were  ablaze  with  zeal  for  outraged  individual 
iberty ;  and  the  right  of  the  working  man  to  take  as 
^  Jle  as  he  chose  for  his  labour  was  vindicated  by  “  public 
opinion.”  Even  Mr  Gladstone  stepped  down  from  his  j 
of  til  of  state  in  order  to  denounce  the  demand 

the  artizans  to  have  some  voice  in  determining  the 
pf  apprentices  they  were  called  upon  to  teach, 
a  he  did  this  on  the  specific  ground  of  the  right  of 
very  human  being  to  choose  his  own  path  in  life.  The 
P  ea  can  very  well  be  set  up  that  the  sins  of  the  Unionists 


were  not  those  of  English  society  as  a  whole,  nud  a 
demurrer  will  readily  be  granted  when  it  is  urged  that 
the  Sheffield  saw-grinders  are  by  no  means  a  fair  sample 
of  the  British  nation.  But  what  shall  we  say — nay, 
what  can  be  said  ? — when  the  Unionists  are  not  low, 
untutored  artisans,  but  gentlemen”  and  members, 
present  or  prospective,  of  the  most  noble  of  the  liberal 
professions  ? 

The  present  position  of  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  practice  of  medicine  is  very  instructive. 
By  the  recent  decision  of  the  Scotch  judges  it  appear.^ 
that,  even  were  the  Universities  north  of  the  Tweed 
willing  to  admit  ladies  to  medical  degrees,  they  are  not 
legally  able  to  do  so.  How  long  this  legal  inability  will 
exist  we  do  not  know,  for  Sir  David  Wedderburn  ha.s 
already  announced  his  intention  to  ask  for  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  this  respect;  and  we  cannot 
adopt  the  idea  of  Mrs  Garrett  Anderson,  in  the  Times 
of  Tuesday  last,  that  no  such  change  is  to  be  looked 
for  till  the  franchise  is  obtained  for  women.  It  is  true 
that  every  movement  of  this  kind  would  be  materially' 
assisted  by  women  being  in  possession  of  the  franchise; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  opponents  of  female  suffrage 
may  endeavour  to  weaken  the  demand  for  it  by  conced¬ 
ing  justice  to  women  in  such  cases  as  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  The  female  suffrage  movement  has  already 
been  of  great  service  in  this  way,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  many  more  indirect  successes  are  likely  to  be  gained 
before  the  battle  is  won  on  the  main  ground.  In  the 
meantime  the  injustice  done  to  the  lady  students  of 
medicine  is  grievous  in  the  extreme.  The  senate  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  University  has  plagiarised  Artemus  Ward’s  joke 
that  no  one  could  be  allowed  to  see  his  show  without 
paying,  but  could  pay  without  seeing  it.  They  have 
virtually  told  the  ladies,  to  whom  they  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  their  classes,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to 
incur  the  expenses  of  professional  culture,  but  cannot  be 
allowed  its  privileges.  We  do  not  recollect  a  more  cruel 
piece  of  injustice  and  insult  combined;  and  it  ought, 
even  if  it  stood  alone,  to  convince  ladies  who  are  inclined 
to  be  apathetic  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  political 
rights  for  their  sex. 

Mrs  Garrett  Anderson,  in  the  letter  to  the  Times  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  after  reviewing  the 
probabilities  of  ladies  being  able  to  obtain  medical  de¬ 
grees,  sums  up  by  declaring  that  “  by  the  Medical  Act  of 
1858,  all  who  desire  to  practise  medicine  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  and  examined  by  one  or  other  of  the  bodies 
entrusted  with  a  monopoly  for  these  purposes,”  that 
these  **  schools  are  directly  interested,  both  as  cor¬ 
porate  bodies  and  as  regards  their  individual  members, 
in  refusing  to  teach  women ;  and  the  examining  bodies 
have  either  the  power  absolutely  to  refuse  to  examine 
them,  or  to  refuse  to  do  so  till  they  have  fulfilled  condi¬ 
tions  known  to  be  at  present  impossible.”  With  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  it  is  known  that  the  medical 
trades-unionists  intend  to  use  the  power  which  the  la>v 
unfortunately  confers  on  them.  The  declaration  of 
fashionable  physicians  like  Sir  William  Gull,  that  to 
admit  women  to  the  practice  of  medicine  “  would  spoil 
the  scientific  basis  of  the  profession,”  enables  one  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  the  “scientific  basis  ”  which  is  in 
danger,  and  also  of  the  determination  of  the  monopolists 
to  guard  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  West-end 
physicians  could,  if  they  chose,  give  ample  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  Pecksniffian  phrases  of  this  sort,  when 
delivered  in  an  appropriately  oracular  fashion,  in  aug¬ 
menting  the  quantity  of  the  “  scientific  basis  ”  which 
can  be  attract^  to  one’s  own  coffers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mrs  Anderson,  whoso 
opinion  on  this  subject  we  need  hardly  say  is  very  valu¬ 
able,  thinks  that  the  “  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  Englishwomen  seeking  abroad  that  which  is 
at  present  denied  to  them  in  their  own  country.  By 
going  to  Paris,  female  students  can  get  without  further 
difficulty  or  contention,  at  a  very  small  cost,  a  first-class 
medical  education,  a  choice  of  all  the  best  hospital 
teachers  of  the  place,  a  succession  of  stimulating  and 
searching  examinations,  and  a  diploma  of  recognise 
value.”  Now  what  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to,  is 
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from  the  Seoretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was 
as  lamely  met'  as  it  has  been  in  Mr  Plimsoirs  case.  Sir 
Edward  called  the  Government  Inspectors  of  Railways 
insolent  and  ignorant ;  bnt  on  being  asked  by  Mr  For- 
teecne  to  fhmish  the  names  of  the  officers  who  displayed 
these  characteristics,  the  dates,  occasions,  and  other 
particnlars,  he  declined  toinstify  his  reckless  assertions 
by  any  such  reference.  We  commented  at  the  time  on 
the  right  of  abase  so  charmingly  wielded  by  the 
“'Director  King;’*  we  have  now  to  call  attention  to 
some  remarks  he  addressed  last  month  to  a  meeting  of 
Sonth-Eastem  shareholders,  of  which  the  printed  report 
is  now  before  ns. 

On  the  last  occasion  SirEdwardWatkin  fell  foul  of  Cap. 
tain  Tyler,  and  Colonels  Yolland,  Hutchinson,  and  Rich 
the  Board  of  Trade  Inspectors  of  Railways,  owing  to  cer¬ 
tain  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  theirs  which 
apparently  excited  his  wrath.  In  the  report  before  us  he 
draws  the  attention  of  the  shareholders  to  the  vexatious 
working  of  a  regulation  which  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
stupid  enough  to  suppose  conduces  to  the  safety  of  the 
public, bnt  which  in  the  directorial  mind  ranks  as  a  “mere 
‘  fad,’  ’*  of  “  very  little  practical  value.”  Some  people 
may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  mere  “  fad  ”  is 
nothing  less  than  the  communication  between  passengers 
and  conductors,  which  was  made  obligatory  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  teeth  of  considerable  opposition  from  the 
railway  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons.  So  much 
was  said  at  the  time  when  this  regulation  was  first  im¬ 
posed,  to  prove,not  to  the  public  at  large — for  they  needed 
no  convincing — but  to  a  House  of  Commons  that  was 
over-run  with  railway  directors,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  compel  the  companies  in  this  and  other 
respects  to  be  less  systematically  reckless  of  human  life, 
that  it  is  almost  useless  to  recall  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  enforcement  of  this  particular  safeguard.  To 
take,  however,  two  or  three  classes  of  accidents  of  which 
a  specimen  is  reported  at  least  every  week,  to  say  nothing 
of  that  larger  proportion  that  is  discreetly  hushed  up 
by  the  officials  a  door  flies  open,  and  a  child,  leaning 
against  it,  falls  out ;  the  floor  of  a  compartment  ignites 
from  a  hot  axle  ;  a  carriage  in  the  middle  of  the  train 
is  thrown  off  the  line  without  attracting  the  notice  of 
guard  or  engine-driver ;  a  man,  either  mad  or  drunk  or 
in  his  right  senses,  insults  or  attacks  his  fellow- 
passengers, — in  all  these  cases  of  constant  occurrence 
communication  with  the  driver  or  guard  is  of  the  last 
importance,  involving  perhaps  the  saving  of  individual 
lives,  or  sometimes  of  the  whole  train.  When  at  last 
the  railway  companies  w’ere  compelled  by  law  to  adopt 
this  needful  reform,  of  which  the  principle  had  long  been 
recognised  in  America  and  many  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  concession  was  made  of  allowing  them  to  run  all  their 
short-distance  trains  without  the  communication.  It  la 
obvious  that  for  any  distance  that  takes  more  than  a  few 
minutes  to  traverse,  the  communication  is  very  desirable, 
and  that  long  before  the  distance  has  increased  to  twenty 
miles — the  limit  fixed  by  the  Act  below  which  communi¬ 
cation  is  not  compulsory — it  becomes  almost  indispen¬ 
sable.  When  we  consider  that  the  concession  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  companies,  and  to  the  supposed 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  fitting  the  necessary  appliances 
to  local  and  slow  trains,  cannot  long  be  continued,  it 
shows  an  unusual  blindness  as  to  what  directors  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  adopt, when  w’e  find  Sir  Edward  Watkin 


ought  to  have  invented  hypocritical  phrases  in  order  to 
hide  their  selfish  greediness.  The  medical  StudenVs 
Journal  lately  told  the  ladies, — “  we  recognise  the 
duty,  and  are  ready,  not  only  to  honour,  but  even 
to  love  the  fair  creatures,  as  long  as  they  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  entwining  roses  through  our  earthly  existence 
but  their  love  and  honour  are  not  to  be  had  on  any  other 
terms.  We  quote  this  maudlin  trash  as  indicating  the 
spirit  in  which  these  young  gentlemen  are  taught  to 
regard  the  other  sex,  and  not  because  we  think  the  lady 
students  of  medicine  are  at  all  likely  to  make  a  wrong 
estimate  of  the  value  of  their  affection  and  patronage. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  gain  in  the  discussion  that  the 
slaveholder’s  demand  that  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
one  set  of  human  beings  shall  be  subordinated  to  making 
existence  pleasant  for  another  set,  is  thus  clearly  put 
forward.  No  South  Carolinian  negro-driver  ever  enun¬ 
ciated  the  demand  in  more  arrogant  language.  As  men, 
though,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not  as  Englishmen,  we 
turn  with  pleasure  from  the  coarse  brutality  of  our  own 
medical  students,  and  the  unctuous  brutality  of  our 
fashionable  doctors,  to  the  manly  and  generous  conduct 
of  young  and  old  in  the  medical  faculty  of  France. 

Wo  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  refute  the 
argument  usually  brought  to  the  front,  of  the  great 
indelicacy  of  women  acting  as  medical  practitioners. 
The  sense  of  delicacy  which  is  not  shocked  by  women 
acting  as  nurses  in  a  Male  Lock  Hospital,  but  is  over¬ 
whelmed  at  the  idea  of  a  lady  doctor  advising  a  lady 
patient  on  maladies  peculiar  to  women,  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  If  we  believed  in  phrenology  wo  should 
expect  to  find  the  organ  of  this  sentiment  in  the  breeches 
pocket.  “  Nature  seems  to  have  exhausted  herself  in 
fitting  woman  as  a  careful  tender  nurse  ”  we  are  told. 
Nature — these  gentlemen’s  nature — seems  to  have  so 
utterly  exhausted  herself  in  calling  women  who  act  as 
nurses  “ministering  angels”  that  she  could  not  even 
bear  the  fatigue  of  paying  them  more  than  a  miserable 
pittance.  The  cause  of  the  lady  students  of  medicine  is 
certain  to  succeed.  They  have  time  and  justice  on  their 
side.  But  nothing — not  even  the  self-sacrificing  philan¬ 
thropy  of  a  noble  few  among  them — can  wipe  away 
from  British  medical  men  the  disgrace  of  endeavouring 
to  hide  a  miserable  trades-union  greed  behind  a  rampart 
of  unctuous  platitudes  of  which  even  a  Tartuffe  might 
feel  ashamed.  J.  H.  L. 


CURIOSITY  IN  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS. 

Rather  more  than  six  months  ago,  at  a  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  shareholders.  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  treated  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a 
little  of  the  wholesale  abuse  of  which  w’e  have,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  had  a  recent  specimen  in  Mr  Plirasoll’s  ill- 
advised  letter  to  the  Timet.  Wholesale  abuse  tells 
with  a  select  audience ;  it  is  only  when  it  reaches 
the  general  ear  that  it  becomes  manifest*  as  whole¬ 
sale  injustice.  Just  as  Mr  PlimsoU’s  mistake  lay 
in  publishing  the  injudicious  charges  which  elicited 
Mr  Chichester  Fortescue’s  reply,  and  evoked  sym¬ 
pathy  on  the  side  of  the  abused  officials,  so  six  months 
earlier  Sir  Edward  Wat  kin’s  remarks,  having  spread 
beyond  the  circle  of  delighted  shareholders,  assumed 
their  true  aspect,  and  called  forth  a  remonstrance 


calling  the  communication  safeguard,  even  in  its  pre* 
sent  limited  application,  a  “  mere  *  fad,’  ”  and  of  “ 
practical  value.”  He  argues  his  case  from  an  analysis  ot 


the  half-yearly  result  of  the  communication  between 
the  guard  and  the  driver  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway- 
Out  of  ten  occasions  on  which  the  train  was  stopped  by 
making  use  of  this  communication,  it  appears  that 
seven  times  the  alleged  reason  was  “  curiosity  ;  ”  once 
the  train  was  stopped  by  the  mail  clerks  because  the 
bags  were  put  in  a  wrong  van  ;  once  for  a  hot  axle ;  and 
once  because  a  door  had  flown  open.  Upon  this 
Edward  asserts  that  the  communication,  though  good 
in  theory,  has  broken  down  in  practice.  But,  even 
taking  the  limited  experience  of  a  company  which  cer- 
tainlv  runs  fewer  Inncr.diflfAneA  trains  than  manv  0^ 
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main  trunk  lines,  it  is  not  difficult  to  draw  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion  from  these  statistics.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  general  sense  of  security  that  naturally 
accompanies  a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  stop  the 
train  at  any  moment,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  analysis 
of  the  occasions  on  which  the  apparatus  was  actually 
brought  into  play  offers  a  fair  proof,  even  from  the 
narrow  field  of  South-Eastern  experience,  that  the  com¬ 
munication  system  has  shown  itself  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  all  concerned. 

Passing  by  the  stoppages  “out  of  curiosity,’*  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  said  of  the  mail-bag  case — “  Surely  the 
Post-office  officials  might  have  waited  till  they  got  to  the 
next  stopping-place and  this  remark  was  received  with 
cheers  by  the  shareholders.  But  if  the  shareholders  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  company 
ought  surely  to  have  known  that  the  7*40  mail-train, 
which  was  the  one  stopped  for  the  purpose  alluded  to, 
does  not  reach  Dover  till  nearly  half-past  nine,  and  is 
not  timed  to  stop  short  of  its  destination.  So  that  if  the 
Post-office  official  had  waited  for  “  the  next  stopping- 
place,”  sorting  would  have  been  delayed  an  hour  and 
three-quarters,  with  the  probable  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  a  mail  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and  the  delay 
of  a  day  in  the  delivery  of  the  letters.  Without  having 
the  particulars  before  us,  we  cannot  positively  assert 
that  this  would  have  been  the  case ;  but,  on  the  face 
of  it,  the  official  who  stopped  the  train  seems  to  have 
acted  most  reasonably,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
recurrence  of  another  such  accident  as  the  mis¬ 
placement  of  the  mail-bags  seems  to  increase  the 
importance  of  a  communication  system.  As  regards  the 
door  flying  open,  and  the  hot  axle,  the  chairman  admitted 
that  in  each  case  it  was  ”  desirable  ”  to  have  the  means  of 
stopping  the  train  ;  but  he  very  coolly  remarked,  referring 
to  the  hot  axle,  that  “  very  probably  it  wo^dd  have  run 
to  the  end  of  the  journey  in  safety.^*  If  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  had  asked  those  who  endorsed  that  sentiment  to 
hold  up  their  hands,  he  would  hardly  have  found  many 
even  amongst  the  shareholders  to  support  his  view. 
Reverting  to  the  seven  cases  in  which  the  train  was 
stopped  “  out  of  curiosity,”  it  must  be  explained,  in  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  argument  Sir  Edward  Watkin  derives 
from  them  as  to  the  practical  uselessness  of  the  system, 
that  the  power  thus  thrust  suddenly  upon  the  public  of 
stopping  the  train  at  their  sole  will  and  pleasure  was 
sure  to  be  abused  at  first  from  its  very  novelty,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  seventy  per  cent,  put  down  to  this 
cause  out  of  the  total  number  of  stoppages  is  a  small 
one  considering  the  circum.stances  of  the  case.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  system  adopted  by  the  South- 
Eastern  Company,  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  mischief 
can  in  each  case  be  detected  and  fined,  and  no 
doubt  the  seven  passengers  afflicted  with  “  curiosity  ” 
have  been  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  trans¬ 
gressions.  The  infliction  of  these  fines  prominently 
recorded  near  the  handle  of  the  communicator  in 
each  compartment  would  no  doubt  bring  this  curiosity 
to  an  end ;  but,  even  supposing  the  average  of 
stoppages  on  the  South-Eastern  lines  due  to  these 
unreasonable  causes  jo  range  rather  higher  than  one 
a  month,  and  those  due  to  reasonable  causes  to 
average  only  one  in  two  months,  we  maintain  that  the 
paltry  inconvenience  inflicted  by  the  unreasonable  stop¬ 
pages  should  rank  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
material  results  achieved  in  six  cases,  and  the  great 
preventive  advantages  of  the  system.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  public  will  side  with  us  on  this  question, 
and  not  with  Sir  Edward  Watkin.  At  a  time  when 
the  catastrophe  at  Wigan  is  hardly  a  week  old,  there 
will  not  be  much  objection  raised  to  the  “  vexations 
restrictions  ”  imposed  by  Government  on  the  Railway 
Companies.  But  as  we  know  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  in  the  case  of  long-distance  trains  are  even 
evaded  by  some  companies,  a  case  of  this  sort  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  having  been  reported  in  yester¬ 
day  s  Times ^  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  powerful 
opposition  from  a  coalition  of  directors  in  Parliament 
w  en  the  time  comes  for  making  communication  between 
passengers  and  conductors  compulsory  on  all  trains.  It 


will  then  be  remembered  of  how  little  consequence  tbo 
chairman  of  the  South-Eastern  considered  an  open  door 
here  and  there,  or  a  few  hot  axles,  compared  with  the 
annoyance  and  delay  occasioned  by  the  unseasonable’ 
“  curiosity  ”  of  half-a-dozen  passengers.  H.  O. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  SEANCE  CONTROVERSY. 

It  seems  to  be  more  than  advisable  to  reiterate  from 
time  to  time,  with  what  additional  clearness  may  have 
accrued  to  the  subject  in  the  interval,  the  exact  position 
of  the  impartial  onlooker  who  sees  the  “  Spiritualist  ” 
controversy  growing  up  around  him.  That  many  irre¬ 
concilable  views  are  abroad,  meeting  and  effacing  one* 
another,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  sea  of 
argument,  reinforcing  each  other,  like  the  coincident 
waves  of  opposing  currents,  is  made  sufficiently  cBear,  if 
proof  were  needed,  from  the  letters  that  have  appearisd* 
in  these  columns  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

We  certainly  are  not  of  opinion,  nor,  we  think,  should 
it  be  the  opinion  of  either  party  to  the  controversy  not 
unnaturally  excited  by  the  letter  of  “  Juris  et  Medicinm 
Consulti,”  that  no  end  has  been  served  by  this  disenssion. 
Periodical  disturbances  of  this  sort  are  useful  in  show¬ 
ing  the  differences  that  exist  among  spiritualists  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  extent  and  definiteness  of  the  allegations 
and  denials  that  have  to  be  met  on  both  sides ;  and, 
above  all,  they  are  useful  in  helping  the  impartial  man 
to  change  his  front  if  he  has  previously  been  in  error, 
or  again  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  safe  conscience  if 
he  finds  his  position  unshaken  in  spite  of  challenge. 
Our  own  position,  and  what,  at  the  risk  of  offending  all 
who  differ  from  us,  we  shall  venture  to  call  the  impartial 
one,  cannot  be  stated  too  simply.  We  are  re^y  to 
believe  that  among  the  phenomena  of  “Spiritualism” 
are  certain  processes,  physical  and  psychological,  that 
refuse  to  arrange  themselves  under  known  or,  at  all* 
events,  easily  ascertainable  laws,  as  table-rapping  and 
what  is  called  “  clairvoyance.”  These  things  we  are  ready^ 
to  accept  upon  sufficient  evidence;  and,  unless  wo  doubt 
the  word  of  a  large  number  of  apparently  trustworthy 
witnesses,  that  sufficient  evidence  will  be  forthcoming 
if  it  is  looked  for  in  the  right  quarter.  To  say,  however, 
that  because  a  chair  moves  about  the  room  without  the 
assistance  of  any  mechanical  appliance,  and  that  because 
a  “  medium  ”  masters  our  secrets,  and  the  secrets  of  absent 
friends,  by  an  apparently  inexplicable  psychological 
process,  we  are,  therefore,  after  searching  in  vain  for  a 
natural  origin  of  these  phenomena,  to  jump  at  once  to  a 
belief  in  “  spirits,”  is  a  step  that  we  absolutely  decline  to 
take.  The  Spiritualists  say  that  having  admitted  the 
bonafities  of  the  phenomena,  and  having  allowed  that  to 
explain  them  according  to  what  are  called  “  natural,”  t.e., 
according  to  known  laws,  is  impossible,  we  are  forced  to 
take  the  final  leap  with  them,  and  land  ourselves  in  the 
dark.  A  man,  however,  who  is  brought  to  the  edge  of' 
the  precipice  in  this  way,  or  rather  who  has  deliberately 
sought  it,  cannot  be  obliged  to  take  the  last  plunge  con¬ 
trary  to  his  will.  He  may  do  so — probably  will  do  so, 
if  he  sees  anything  cheering  in  the  prospect,  but  ir 
reason  retains  its  predominance,  and  he  finds  that  to  leap 
down  is  as  unnecessary  as  to  walk  away,  he  will  take  the 
rational  course,  and  remain  where  he  is.  The  reason 
why  our  leading  scientific  men  have  stopped  short,  at 
least  avowedly,  of  this  point  admits  of  no  misconstruc¬ 
tion.  Being  loudly  called  upon  to  vindicate  their  name, 
and  put  Spiritualism  to  a  scientific  test,  they  have  replied 
that  the  phenomena  offei-ed  for  investigation  appear  to 
them  to  differ  from  conjurors’  tricks  only  in  degree; 
that  nothing  of  public  practical  benefit  is  achieved  by 
them ;  that  supposing  them  to  be  such  as  are  incapable- 
of  being  produced  by  known  agencies,  they  may  contain 
the  germ  of  a  future  science;  but  that,  as  at  present 
there  is  no  promise  of  this,  time  does  not  allow  them  to 
quit  other  and  more  important  pursuits.  But  apart 
from  the  unpromising  nature  of  the  subject  which  re^ds 
them  to  dispose  of  their  limited  time  elsewhere,  these 
men  are  naturally  repelled  by  the  atmosphere  of 
trickery  and  cant  which  sarropnds  it,  and  still  more  so 
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bj  the  Spiritualist’s  forced  leap  into  the  void  of  another 
world.  So  preposterous  does  this  seem  to  them  that 
they  will  not  countenance  a  fellow-creature,  or  any  body 
of  fellow-creatures  in  the  committal  of  such  intellectual 
suicide  by  accompanying  them  to  the  brink.  We  are 
therefore  compelled,  by  what  is  perhaps  a  judicious 
reticence  on  the  part  of  our  betters,  to  define,  almost  un¬ 
aided,  the  exact  limit  of  our  tether.  The  late  Professor 
De  Morgan,  however,  in  the  preface  to  ‘  From  Matter 
to  Spirit,’  has  given  us  substantial  help.  He  reached 
the  point  of  admitting  “  spiritual  ”  phenomena  of  many 
kinds  to  be  genuine,  and,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  carried 
him,  inexplicable.  “  But,”  he  said — we  are  quoting  the 
substance  of  his  remarks — “  there  may  be,  for  any¬ 
thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  a  few  thousand  natural 
causes  hitherto  undiscovered,  any  one  thousand  of  which 
may  collectively  or  severally  be  competent  to  produce 
these  results.”  That  is,  he  admitted  the  wonderful  and 
inexplicable  nature  of  the  phenomena,  but  could  imagine 
no  possible  form  of  proof  which  should  convince  him 
that  they  were  due  to  the  action  of  a  dead  relative. 
The  phenomena  might  become  more  striking,  and  his 
curio.sity  might  be  stimulated  to  a  higher  degree,  but 
the  admission  already  made  was  wide  enough  to  cover 
every  conceivable  proof  of  the  Spiritualist’s  position. 
And,  in  coramentiug  on  the  words  of  this  preface.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson  has  said  : — “  In  all  this  there  is  no  implica¬ 
tion,  respecting  the  alleged  phenomena,  that,  were  they 
true  even  to  the  utm6st  extent  of  the  most  open-mouthed 
credulity,  they  would  bring  us  an  inch  nearer  to  .  .  . 
what  the  mob  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  amuse, 
excite,  and  stupefy  themselves  with  ‘  mediums  ’  and 
*  stances  *  do  always  assume.” 

This  gives  us  a  very  intelligible  issue.  The  Spiritualist 
proves,  or  offers  to  prove,  that  certain  phenomena  are 
inexplicable  according  to  Icnown  laws.  If  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  theorise  on  the  miknovm  laws  which  regulate 
their  appearance,  and  provisionally  to  adopt  that  theory 
which  best  accounted  for  them,  he  would  only  be  doing 
what  is  incidental  to  every  science  in  its  infancy.  But, 
instead  of  this,  he  asserts  that  there  are  things  called 
“  spirits,”  who  are  capable  of  producing  these  effects, 
and  who  in  point  of  fact  do  produce  them.  A  favourite 
argument  of  the  Spiritualist  will  show  the  w’eakness  of 
this,  even  as  an  assertion.  In  opposition  to  the  objection 
of  frivolity  urged  against  what  he  asserts  to  be  the  w'ork 
of  a  spirit,  he  replies  that  probably  the  spirit- world  is 
no  wiser  than  ours,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  not 
expect  our  departed  friends  to  be  above  rapping  on  the 
table,  or  talking  scandal.  He  fails  to  see  that  what  he 
claims  as  an  argument  for  the  supernatural  origin  of 
these  phenomena  is,  if  an  argument  at  all,  distinctly  in 
favour  of  their  natural  origin  ;  for  of  the  supernatural 
world,  supposing  it  to  exist,  we  know  nothing,  but  the 
natural  world  we  know  to  be  more  or  less  foolish,  and  we 
might  expect  anything  that  emanated  from  it  to  reflect 
that  folly. 

Of  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  the  general 
controversy  in  these  columns  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  To  assert  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Holmes  are  impostors, 
or  even  to  take  the  wider  ground  that  “  most  paid 
mediums  are  more  or  less  dishonest,”  proves  nothing  to 
the  point.  On  the  other  hand,  to  offer  the  Epiphanies  ” 
of  Spiritualism  as  evidences  of  its  truth,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  of  two  people  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
origin  of  certain  phenomena,  the  one  who  is  most 
impressed  with  their  miraculous  nature  has  a  carte 
hlanchc  to  explain  them  as  he  will.  If  a  man  who  has 
previously  believed  in  the  existence  of  spirits  is  honestly 
convinced  that  what  he  sees  and  hears  is  the  work  of 
those  spirits,  he  is  welcome  to  his  convictions ;  but  it  is 
idle  for  him  to  attempt  to  impress  his  own  sentiments  on 
one  whose  belief  in  spirits  is  of  the  negative  order. 
Whilst  acknowledging  the  existence  of  an  unknown 
cause,  such  a  man  will  decline  to  give  it  what  to  him  is  a 
meaningless  title.  ^Vhether  the  phenomena  of  Spiritual¬ 
ism  will  ever  rise  to  sufficient  importance  to  claim  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
present  they  lead  to  nothing,  and  not  until  they  prove 
to  be  of  some  intrinsic  worth,  and  are  presented  com¬ 


pletely  unfett3red  by  mysterious  conditions  and  foregone 
conclusions,  will  there  be  any  inducement  for  men  like 
Professor  Huxley  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  their 
elucidation.  C. 


’current  events. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Cairns,  so  maimed  the  Conspiracy 
Law  Amendment  Bill  in  Committee  that  Mr  Vernon 
Harcourt,  on  the  Bill  coming  down  to  the  Common.s  on 
Monday,  moved  that  the  amendments  be  considered  that 
day  three  months,  and  the  Bill  was  consequently  lo.st. 
A  general  election  will  soon  give  working-men  the  po  A  er 

to  make  their  voice  heard  in  this  and  other  matters,  and 
it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  speak  loud 
enough  to  command  attention.  Lord  Salisbury  also 
succeeded  in  spoiling  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill,  by  limiting  its  powers  with  reference  to 
opposed  schemes  to  the  loth  of  June,  1874.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  principal  business  of  interest 
was  the  consideration  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
Annuity  Bill  in  Committee.  After  a  sharp  altercation 
between  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Premier  stigmatised  the 
opposition  to  the  Bill  as  indecent,  but  afterwards  with¬ 
drew  the  expression,  Mr  Anderson  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  w’hich  provided  that  the  annuity  should  cease  on 
the  Prince  succeeding  to  any  European  Principality. 
Mr  Anderson  afterwards  expressed  his  contentment 
wdth  Mr  Gladstone’s  explanations  and  withdrew  the 
amendment. 

On  Saturday  both  Houses  met,  and  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh’s  Annuity  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  ’ 
Commons  and  a  first  time  in  the  Lords.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  there  was  an  interesting  adjourned  debate 
on  the  Indian  Budget.  Sir  David  Wedderborn  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  is  widely  shared  in,  saying  that 
the  time  has  arrived  w’hen  we  ought  to  concede  some 
modified  form  of  representative  institutions  to  India. 

On  Monday  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh’s  Annuity  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  anj 
the  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed.  Lord  Redesdale 
taking  the  opportunity  of  airing  once  more  his  peculiar 
notions  with  reference  to  the  Alabama  Claims.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  a  short  debate,  Mr  Mundella 
replied  to  Mr  Fawcett’s  arguments  against  his  new 
Factory  Bill  by  directly  contradicting  them,  but  appa¬ 
rently  forgot  the  arguments  by  which  his  assertions 
could  be  supported.  The  Bill  was  afterwards  with¬ 
drawn. 

On  Tuesday  both  Houses  met  to  receive  their  sentence 
of  dismissal.  Mr  Boord,  the  new  Tory  misrepresenta- 
tive  of  Greenwich,  made  the  best  of  what  may  prove  a 
very  short  opportunity  for  Parliamentary  activity  by 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  why  dockyard  artizans  were 
not  allowed  to  commute  their  pensions,  and  got  a 
repetition  of  the  invidious  rule  by  way  of  reply.  Some 
other  gentlemen  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  questions 
before  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  asked  their  attendance 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Lords  in  order  that  they  might  receive 
their  conge.  - 

We  have  to  chronicle  the  defeat  of  Mr  Jaffray  for  East 
Staffordshire.  In  a  clear  issue  between  Radicals  and 
Conservatives,  the  Conservatives  have  won  the  day. 
How  far  the  alcohol,  in  which  Mr  Allsopp’s  address 
was  liberally  steeped,  helped  towards  this  result,  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  w’orth  noting 
that  in  18G8  a  Liberal  brewer  headed  the  poll,  and  this 
year  a  Conservative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  League 
candidate  for  the  little  borough  of  Shaftesbury  has 
gained  his  point;  Mr  Seymour,  the  Whig,  having 
publicly  declared  that,  if  elected,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  25th  section,  for  the  universal 
establishments  of  School  Boards,  and  for  compulsory 
attendance  at  schools. 


AVhatever  be  the  cause  assigned  for  the  Wi^u 
accident  in  the  official  report,  there  is  one  point  which 
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mast  on  no  accoant  be  lost  sight  of.  Facing  points, 
necessary,  perhaps,  in  not  more  than  one  place  out  of  a 
thousand  where  they  exist,  can  never  fail  to  be  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger  in  railway  travelling.  They  are  only 
maintained  to  avoid  a  loss  of  a  few  minutes  in  shunting ; 
but  life  is  more  valuable  than  time,  and  either  facing 
points  must  be  abolished,  or  trains  must  be  compelled  to 
slacken  speed  to  the  rate  of  ten  cr  fifteen  miles  airhour 
while  passing  them. 


The  manoeuvres  on  Dartmoor  and  Cannock  Chase 
seem  already  to  have  exercised  a  stirring  effect  on  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  army.  Four  privates  of  the  2nd 
Queen’s  Regiment,  fired  with  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
times,  deserted  from  the  camp  at  Dartmoor  to  have  a 
skirmish  on  their  own  account.  Reinforced  by  a  flying 
detachment  of  five  women,  our  heroes  retired  to  a  field 
at  Milehouse  to  await  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The 
enemy  appeared  at  the  gate  in  shape  of  a  sergeant  of 
the  regiment  and  four  garrison  policemen  ;  whereupon 
a  struggle  ensued  which,  according  to  the  report  in  the 
Western  Daily  Mercury,  “  lasted  for  half-an-hour.” 
“  The  sergeant  ordered  his  men  to  make  the  deserters 
prisoners,  at  which  command  the  females,  who  were  in 
a  gang,  began  to  call  out  ‘  Don’t  you  bo  taken,’  and  to 
make  use  of  bad  expressions.  The  men  appear  to  have 
acted  on  the  strange  instructions  of  their  ‘  gals,’  and 
stoutly  commenced  to  resist  the  police.  The  sergeant 
went  to  seize  one  of  the  deserters,  who  was  trying  to 
get  a  stick  out  of  a  hedge,  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  came 
and  struck  him  several  times,  saying  to  him,  *  You  shall 
not  take  them,’  and  to  the  men,  ‘  Don’t  you  be  taken.* 
In  the  sergeant’s  endeavours  to  stop  one  of  the  men 
from  running  away,  the  female  Wilkins  threw  a  tumbler 
at  him,  which  narrowly  escaped  striking  his  head.  The 
females  not  only  urged  the  men  to  resist,  but  assisted 
them  by  catting  sticks  off  the  surrounding  trees  and 
hedges,  with  which  they  struck  out  in  every  direction. 
They  also  constantly  supplied  the  men  with  sticks  and 
stones.”  It  appears  also  that  Alice  Smith  dealt  Private 
Wake  a  blow  with  a  stick  that  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  necessitated  his  going  to  the  hospital.  The  Devon- 
port  Bench  committed  the  prisoners  for  various  periods, 
and  they  left  the  court  in  a  very  indignant  manner, 
thanking  the  magistrates  for  their  sentences,  and  utter¬ 
ing  threats  against  the  informants.  At  the  expiration  of 
their  terms  of  imprisonment  we  would  suggest  that 
these  ladies  should  be  secured,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  amazons  that  might  be  armed  with 
tumblers,  stones,  and  hedge-stakes. 


neglect  such  an  oppoHunity  of  securing  a  market  in  the 
Far  East  to  h  rench  goods,  and  consented  to  sign  such  a 
convention  with  Burmah.  While  reserving  the  right  of 
eventually  completing  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  the 
French  Government  was  content  to  stipulate  for  the 
treatment  enjoyed  by  the  most  favoured  nation  in  respect 
of  trade  and  diplomatic  agencies.  The  treaty  contains 
besides  some  articles  having  a  more  special  bearing,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  guarantee  to  the  produce  exchanged 
between  the  two  countries  a  maximum  tariff  of  five  per 
cent,  on  entering  as  well  as  on  leaving  the  Burmese  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  to  give  the  cognisance  of  differences  between 
Frenchmen  to  the  French  Consuls,  and  that  of  differences 
between  Frenchmen  and  Burmese  to  mixed  tribunals  *, 
finally,  to  secure  to  French  missionaries  the  same  favours 
and  immunities  enjoyed  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 


On  the  22nd  of  last  month  was  interred  at  Leipzig 
Ferdinand  David,  whoso  name  is  a  household  word  among 
those  to  whom  music  is  not  only  a  soothing  recreation  but 
a  serious  study.  His  friend,  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  has 
himself  achieved  similar  distinction,  thus  writes  of  the 
departed :  “  There  is  perhaps  no  living  musician  who 
dedicated  his  talent,  his  powers,  and  his  knowledge  to 
his  art  with  such  inextinguishable  zeal  as  David.  Called 
to  Leipzig  by  Mendelssohn,  he  worked  there  for 
forty  years  with  the  happiest  results.  He  has  sent 
innumerable  excellent  scholars  into  the  world,  filled  tho 
orchestra  with  his  melody  and  his  enthusiasm,  de¬ 
lighted  and  instructed  the  public  by  the  most  finished 
execution  of  numberless  masterpieces.  Not  only  had  ho 
enriched  violin  music  by  his  own  thorough,  spirited, 
and  effective  compositions,  but  he  had  also  been  the  first 
to  make  numerous  treasures  of  former  times  once  more 
accessible,  to  bring  them  again  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
He  worked  as  a  teacher,  and  for  love  of  tho  science  he 
taught  and  helped  hundreds  by  his  correct  judgment,  his 
rich  experience,  and  his  friendly  counsel.  Hospitable, 
witty,  cheerful  in  his  house,  the  most  affectionate  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  clever,  lively,  brilliant  (^Auregend  lit. 
urging  on,  stimulating,  aga(^ant')  in  every  circle,  he  never 
lost  a  minute.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  most  uninterrupted, 
the  most  stirring  activity  did  he  find  satisfaction  and — 
strange  as  it  may  sound — rest.” 


As  the  outcome  of  the  Cookery  Lectures  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  this  year,  we  are  promised  a 
“National  Training  School  for  Cookery.”  At  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of  last  month  at  the 
house  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  resolutions  were 
passed  as  to  the  general  working  of  the  scheme.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  “  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  School  Boards 
and  Training  Schools  throughout  the  country ;  ”  its  aim 
is  “  to  teach  the  best  methods  of  cooking  articles  of 
food  in  general  consumption  among  all  classes ;  ”  and, 
lastly,  it  is  to  be  self-supporting.  The  second  article  of 
this  prospectus  is  the  one  most  liable  to  be  broken,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  most  important.  The  School  held  at 
the  International  this  year  seldom  descended  to  articles 
of  general  consumption,  and  hence  was  useful  only  to  a 
few  middle-class  cooks  who  went  to  **  improve  ”  them¬ 
selves.  What  is  really  wanted,  and  what,  we  suppose, 
the  promoters  of  this  Training  School  propose  as  .their 
object,  is  not  so  much  a  better  course  of  instruction  for 
professional  cooks,  but  classes  where  one  may  learn  to 
make  an  eatable  dish  out  of  anything  that  comes  first  to 
hand.  - 


A  French  paper  publishes  some  particulars  of  the 
commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Burmah,  pro¬ 
posed  to  M.  Thiers  by  the  Burmese  ambassadors  last 
January.  Although  Burmah  is  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  the  British  possessions  which  divide  it  from  the  sea, 
the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  did  not  think  it  right  to 


The  “enterprise”  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  may  fairly 
rank  with  that  displayed  by  the  New  York  Herald  in 
finding  Dr  Livingstone.  Both  papers  are,  however, 
eclipsed  by  the  piece  of  “  enterprise  ”  to  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  from  the  columns  of  a  New  York 
paper  refers:  “Wanted. — An  experienced  Seaman,  of 
good  habits,  to  accompany  Professor  Wise  and  party  in 
The  Daily  Graphic  transatlantic  balloon.  Must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  skilled  in  navigation.  The  balloon  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  life-boat  capable  of  living  through  any 
weather.”  We  hope  the  proprietors  of  the  newspaper 
will  find  a  tar  after  their  heart ;  “  good  habits  ”  are 
above  everything  requisite  in  the  confined  area  of  a 

balloon-car.  - 

According  to  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
Eastern  Budget,  the  Constitutionalists  are  looking  forward 
to  a  straggle  with  the  Federalists  in  the  new  Reichsrath. 
Several  of  the  Federal  leaders  are  agitating  to  obtain 
seats  at  the  approaching  elections,  and  it  may  be  assume  d 
that  their  policy  will  from  this  time  take  a  more 
destructive  form.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a 
question  for  the  Constitutionalists  whether  any  influence 
they  may  bring  to  bear  to  secure  the  return  of  official 
candidates  will  not  increase  the  discontent  alrea^  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  people  by  the  financial  crisis.  Thus  it 
appears  that  a  democracy  too  weak  to  be  troublesome 
can  be  defeated  by  manipulating  the  elections,  but  that 
if  it  renders  itself  dangerous,  this  illegal  course  is  no 

longer  safe.  - 

The  people  of  Persia  seem  to  have  taken  some  pains, 
by  means  of  telegrams  expressive  of  profound  devotion, 
to  propitiate  their  Shah,  and  secure  his  retnrn  home  in 
a  good  humour.  They  are  probably  aware  that  a  course 
,  of  festivity  produces  a  reaction,  which  in  the  case  of 
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desf  ots,  as  in  that  of  spoilt  children,  may  have  serioas 
rcsnlts  to  their  entourage.  A  correspondent  at  Geneva 
tells  tales  which  suggest  that  there  is  ground  for  such 
apprehension  in  the  present  case.  A  grand  expedition 
on  the  lake  had  been  planned  for  the  amusement  of  the 
royal  visitor,  when  the  Shah  suddenly  expressed  a  pre¬ 
ference  for  a  quiet  row  in  a  small  boat,  and  was  only 
induced  to  comply  with  the  original  programme  by  the 
Grand  Vizier.  He  seemed  surprised  to  see  the  members 
of  the  Administrative  Council  lean  against  a  chair  while 
speaking  to  him ;  but  his  irritation  reached  a  climax 
when,  on  a  map  of  Geneva,  which  he  bad  occasion  to 
study,  being  hold  up  before  him,  the  corners  of  the  chart 
turned  back.  At  this  contretemps  the  Shah  made  a 
gesture  of  impatience  which  terrified  his  attendants, 
one  of  whom  observed,  sotto  vocCy  that  if  the  scene  had 
taken  place  in  Persia,  a  head  would  have  been  off. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  the  International  Exhibition 
at  Vienna  is  a  display  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
different  branches  of  labour  in  which  women  have  been, 
or  are  employed.  The  notion  is  a  good  one,  and 
deserves  to  bo  carried  out  more  fully  than  it  has  been 
in  the  present  case.  An  exhibition  of  remunerative 
female  labour  bears,  perhaps,  a  distressingly  close 
analogy  to  the  celebrated  chapter  on  snakes  in  Ireland, 
which  consisted  of  the  remark  :  There  are  no  snakes  in 
Ireland  ;  but  it  would,  on  that  very  account,  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  industrial  knowledge  of  the  public.  A 
correspondent  observes  on  this  subject  that,  though  it  is 
unpleasant  at  Vienna,  as  in  some  other  foreign  towns, 
to  see  women  and  girls  helping  the  masons,  climbing  up 
the  highest  scaffoldings,  carrying  bricks,  stones,  beams, 
Ac.,  there  are  so  few  remunerative  employments  for 
women  that  one  cannot  wish  to  see  even  such  unsuitable 
labour  forbidden  to  them.  In  a  capital  where  the  want 
of  well-paid  work  compels  women  to  act  as  hodmen,  the 
efficient  method  of  impressing  the  fact  on  the  public 
mind  devised  by  these  Vienna  exhibitors  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate,  but  it  might  be  adopted  elsewhere. 
Such  “  object  lessons  ”  would  do  much  to  define  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
women  suffer  as  regards  participation  in  the  rewards  of 
labour,  and  would,  by  suggesting  varieties  of  employ¬ 
ment,  afford  assistance  in  many  individual  cases. 

The  severest  forms  of  female  labour  are  probably 
those  of  which  no  one  has  yet  proposed  to  limit  the 
hours.  The  New  York  Tribune  draws  attention  to  one 
of  these,  by  observing  that  the  largest  relative  proportion 
of  female  patients  in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the  United 
States  are  wives  of  farmers.  The  wonder,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  journal,  is  not  that  some  fail,  but  that  a  larger 
number  is  not  sacrificed.  A  farmer’s  wife  assumes  not 
only  all  the  cares  of  maternity  and  of  domestic  affairs, 
but  has  also  a  share  of  the  farm  work  to  perform,  think 
about,  or  prepare  for.  The  dairy,  the  garden,  the  care 
of  fruit  and  poultry,  weaning  and  feeding  calves  or 
lambs,  and  often  the  marketing,  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
farmer’s  wife.  These  are  looked  upon  as  little  things, 
but  the  worry  and  attention  to  details  which  they 
demand  exhaust  and  weary  mind  and  body  as  much  as 
the  ploughing,  reaping,  or  other  heavy  work  of  the  farm. 
It  is  not  easy,  the  Tribune  finds,  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things ;  but  it  proposes,  as  a  mitigation  of 
the  evil,  that  labourers  hired  during  harvest  should  not 
bo  boarded  in  the  farmer’s  house  to  add  to  the  trouble 
of  its  mistress  at  the  very  time  when  the  heat  of  summer 
renders  all  work  doubly  exhausting.  English  farmers’ 
wives  are  proverbial  for  rude  health  and  sound  common 
sense,  rather  than  for  a  tendency  to  softening  of  the 
brain  j  we  doubt  whether  they  recruit  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  the  lunatic  asylums ;  but  this  picture  of 
what  women  do  in  America  also  represents  the  life  of 
many  here,  and  shows  how  much  domestic  work  from 
which  nothing  protects  a  woman  often  exceeds  in  dura¬ 
tion,  and  in  severity,  work  undertaken  by  choice,  and 
which  legislators  yet  think  it  expedient  to  shorten. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  LETTER  FROM  SPAIN. 

Sir, — I  have  just  reached  Lisbon  from  Madrid,  and  1  hasten 
to  redeem  my  promise  to  write  to  you  upon  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  Spain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Carlists  are 
gaining  ground,  and  that  all  who  entertain  antique  prejudices 
in  favour  of  monarchy  are  inclined  just  now  to  rally  to  the 
Carlist  cause.  The  excesses  committed  by  some  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Volunteers  and  by  the  Internationalists  (so-called)  at 
Alcoy,  as  reported  in  the  Spanish  daily  press,  have  much  to 
do  with  this  revirement  in  public  opinion. 

All  this  notwithstanding,  and  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  English  residents  in  Spain  that  Don  Carlos  will 
eventually  get  in,  I  firmly  believe^  that  the  new  Government 
under  Salmeron,  containing  within  itself  all  the  elements  of 
order  and  stability  as  well  as  of  progress,  and  supported  as  it 
is  by  the  incomparable  eloquence  and  debating  talent  of  Senor 
Castelar, — I  firmly  believe  that  this  new  Government  marks 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  will  (with  the  help  of  somewhat  more 
favourable  conditions  than  have  hitherto  presented  them¬ 
selves)  succeed  in  establishing  itself  firmly,  and  be  able  to  put 
down  the  Carlists  before  these  are  recognised  as  belligerents 
by  any  of  the  great  Powers. 

Panic  undoubtedly  prevails  in  Madrid  and  most  of  the  large 
cities,  within  the  bosoms  of  those  who  have  anything  to  lose ; 
but  the  vast  majority  even  of  these  would,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  just  as  soon  think  of  welcoming  the  advent  of  Com¬ 
mune  as  of  Don  Carlos. 

I  have  never  seen  any  clear  statement  in  any  English  paper 
of  the  proofs  of  this  gentleman’s  being  still  in  the  flesh,  while 
I  have  conversed  with  many  men,  English  as  well  as  Castilian, 
who  roundly  assert  that  this  personage  was  seen  to  fall,  badly 
wounded,  from  his  horse,  in  an  engagement  which  took  plaoe 
near  the  frontier  as  far  back  as  last  November ;  the  aforesaid 
herido  (or  wounded)  afterwards  breathed  his  last  in  an  obscure 
French  village,  whence  the  fact  has  oozed  out  in  various  ways. 
The  person  at  present  playing  the  part  of  Don  Carlos  is  said 
to  be  nothing  but  a  fine,  good-looking  Jesuit  father.  Of  Don 
Alfonso  it  is  also  related  everywhere  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  he  takes  about  with  him  a  person  in  the  garb  of  a 
woman,  whom  he  calls  his  wife,  but  whom  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  landladies  of  the  various  “fondas”  where 
they  have  had  board  and  lodging  affirms  to  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  I  give  these 
stories  for  what  they  are  worth  ;  but  they  at  any  rate  serve 
to  show  what  even  sympathisers  with  the  Carlist  cause  think 
of  their  own  leaders,  these  stories  being  as  current  in  clerical 
and  monarchical  circles  as  in  those  of  a  more  sanguine  tint. 

I  reached  Madrid  by  way  of  San  Sebastian  and  Vittoria, 
doing  the  whole  way,  from  Irun  on  the  border  to  Sebas¬ 
tian,  and  from  San  Sebastian  to  Vittoria,  by  the  ‘‘ diligencia,” 
which  is  about  as  slow  a  means  of  progression  over  good  roads 
(and  the  roads,  quite  contrary  to  my  expectation,  were  very 
good)  as  could  well  be  devised.  At  San  Sebastian,  I  found 
everybody  in  arms — all  the  merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c.,  were 
“  Voluiitarios  de  la  Libertad,”  and  took  turn  and  turn  about 
to  act  as  sentries  about  the  public  buildings,  and  form  patrol¬ 
ling  paties  to  scour  the  environs  of  the  fortress.  One  of 
these,  a  well-known  merchant  of  the  place,  assured  me  that 
they  were  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  Carlists,  but  that  they 
could  never  catch  them,  and,  in  fact,  rarely  had  a  chance  m 
seeing  them.  Even  w'hen  an  encounter  took  place  it  consists 
mainly  in  the  Carlists  firing  from  hiding  places  among  the 
bushes  on  the  mountain  side,  where  they  could  not  be  seen  ,* 
and,  as  a  fair  consequence,  the  return  shots  were  seldom  su^ 
cessful.  If  attacked  in  force,  the  Carlists  invariably  reti’eatw 
up  the  mountains  with  an  agility  the  citizen  volunteers  could 
not  hope  to  emulate.  I  saw  a  party  of  Voluntarios  turn 
out  of  the  fortress  in  the  heat  of  midday  at  a  good  round 
pace,  almost  running,  and  singing  on  their  way,  bound  for  a 
village  called  Oyarzun,  which  had  been  surprised  the  even¬ 
ing  before  by  the  Carlists.  The  few  men  of  the  place  who  were 
known  to  be  Republicans,  and  who  probably  wore  the 
the  Voluntarios,  had  been  shot  and  the  village  plundered  ;  but 
in  all  probability  the  marauding  Carlists  had  decamped  before 
the  avengers  reached  the  village.  I  saw  no  discouragement, 
and  no  sign  of  the  “  white  feather”  in  the  Republican  Volun¬ 
teers,  who  seemed  to  cotton  to  their  work  amazingly.  Leaving 
San  Sebastian  by  diligence  at  4  a.m.,  we  reached  Vittona  at 
6  p.ra. ; — and  fourteen  days  of  such  longsome  journeying  * 
never  passed  before,  and  hope  never  to  pass  gain.  I"® 
heat  (July  10th)  was  most  intense,  the  dust  was  as  searching 
and  intolerable  as  the  heat,  and  the  flies  were  as  the  plague 
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their  homes.  The  suddea  cessation  of  music,  which  was  a 
moment  before  audible  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and 
the  sudden  silence  which  replaced  the  Babel  of  sounds  pro- 
ceding  from  water-sellers,  newspaper  vendors,  itinerant 
guitarists  and  the  like,  was  very  striking.  For  a  moment  you 
felt  as  if  the  volcano,  on  which  you  were  well  aware  you  were 
standing,  was  about  to  resume  an  explosive  activity,  and  you 
expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  rush  of  troops,  the 
clashing  of  sabres,  and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles  ;  out  no 
— in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  everything  was  as  gay  as  before. 
The  miscreant  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  ci*uel  joke  was 
apprehended  and  dragged  off  to  the  police-office  by  a  couple 
bobbies,”  whose  chief  difficulty  was  in  prevent - 


of  amateur  “  _  _  _  _ _ 

ing  the  crowd  from  tearing  the  “  practical  joker”  into  very 
small  pieces.  On  the  following  day  I  had  an  interview  with 
Senor  Castelar,  who,  while  lamenting  the  anarchy  he  admitted 
to  exist,  expressed  himself  as  still  very  hopeful  of  the  new 
Government  being  able  to  control  the  Carlists,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  head  against  and  gradually  to  pacify  the 
insurgent  cantons.  He  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  Mr 
Bradlaugh’s  oration  to  the  Intransigentes  of  Madrid,  and 
seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  already  doing  good  work  in  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  of  that  party.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the 
chances  of  a  Republic  some  day  in  Eiiglana,  but  asserted  it 
as  his  conviction  that,  while  Spain  was  quite  ripe  and  ready 
for  a  Republic,  owing  to  tlie  universal  spread  of  democratic 
ideas  in  the  Peninsula,  England  was  still  far  too  aristocratic 
in  her  tendencies  and  institutions  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
Republic  to  live  amongst  us  for  many  a  weary  year.  Till  we 
had  shaken  oft*  the  last  vestiges,  the  surviving  rags  and 
tatters  of  feudalism,  of  which  we  were  still  possessed  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  European  nation,  it  was  hope¬ 
less  to  think,  he  seemed  to  consider,  of  a  Republic  in 
England. 

The  Congress  of  the  Cortes  to  which  he  invited  me  was 
a  very  dull  affair  till  Castelar  himself  rose  to. speak,  and  then 
there  was  a  solemn  hushed  silence  such  as  I  think  seldom 
occurs  in  our  Cortes,  even  though  Gladstone  or  Disraeli  be 
the  speaker.  Things  appear  to  be  conducted  in  a  far  more 
decent  manner  than  at  Versailles,  where  the  National 
Assembly  in  sitting  reminded  me  far  more  of  the  descriptions 
of  a  bull-fight  or  cock-pit  than  of  the  august  and  honourable 
deliberative  assembly  which  we  must  in  all  charity  assume 
it  to  be. 

For  business  reasons  I  came  on  here,  after  spending  only 
a  week  at  Madrid  and  without  visiting,  as  I  had  intended 
doing,  the  large  cities  of  the  south  coast.  It  was  absurd  to 
think  of  running  the  risk  of  being  shut  up  for  an  indefinite 

Eeriod  in  a  .be^eged  town,  and  I  therefore  took  train  to 
lisbon,  which  we  reached  in  perfect  safety  after  a  journey  of 
thirty-six  hours.  We  had  neither  “  let  ”  nor ‘‘ hindrance  ” 
on  the  road  of  any  kind,  though  we  could  scarcely  say  we 
came  at  railway  speed.  1  am,  &c.,  D.  M. 

Lisbon,  July  28 th,  1873. 


THE  WAR  OmOE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Sir, — As  before  remarked,  although  politically  convenient 
to  do  BO,  and  as  regards  the  administration  of  affairs 
absolutely  necessary,  it  is,  nevertheless,  unjust  to  charge  a 
Minister  as  personally  responsible  for  the  defects  and  grave 
irregularities  of  the  depailment  over  which  he  mav  preside. 
He  can  scarcely  venture  on  the  most  reasonable  reform 
without  having  to  answer  for  it  to  carping  critics  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  little  real  interest  in  the  matter. 

Each  tugs  him  a  different  way — 

And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull  1 

Ministries  change,  and  the  Times  ”  changes  with  them  ; 
but  managed  by  an  unavoidable  permanent  staff*,  holding  in 
its  hands  the  tangled  skein  of  multitudinous  petty  orders  and 
warrants,  the  Minister  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  stand  or  fall 
with  his  ignored,  but  all-powerful  servants. 

The  War  Office,  for  instance,  may  be  ruled  by  a  succession 
of  chiefs,  holding  the  most  diverse  views,  and  presumably 
incapable  of  personal  dishonour.  Yet,  one  and  all  alike,  they 
must  submit  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  taking  their  in¬ 
formation  at  second-hand,  from  their  subordinates,  with 
almost  implicit  reliance,  ^metimes  a  subordinate  is  detected 
in  a  scandalous  transaction  for  which  even  the  chief  cannot 
fairly  be  held  responsible,  and  he  is  dismissed,  but  (l^ing 
one  of  a  powerful  class)  with  perhaps  a  handsome  retiring 
pension,  as  in  the  War  Office  Income  Tax  percentage  job. 

If,  with  too  bold  a  hand,  however,  a  recalcitrant  Minister 
persists  in  carrying  out  his  own  views  indepsn^^f'y  o 
his  subordinates,  or  cannot  coax  them,  against  their  own 
personal  interests,  or  that  of  the  class  to^  „ 

their  snug  offices,  he  is  placed  in  the  unenviable  ^ 

TTonni'Uai  HiamiiMPd  in  his  owu  cAwv,  to  avoid  assassinatiou 
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.It  the  hands  of  hU  mercenaries  within,  wliile  embarrassed  I  have  said  to  the  plea  of  the  Military  Auditor-General  of 

how  to  meet  the  romrrt  legions  of  his  enemies  from  ^  1850,  when  retrenching  an  officer’s  allowances  on 

now  W  meet  me  couipaoii  legiuua  ui  uio  ci  c  cannot  certain  technical,  but  flimsy,  pretexts  (afterwards  over-mlp.l 

1  H  ^  1  Dresent  re-  l>y  the  home  authorities)  that  the  «  mulcted  officer  had  serij 

be  altogether  denied  that  t^«  when^Tev  Lize  '  «gain8t  the  enemy  for /us  own  convenience,  and  was  not  there 

o^nisation  have  some  truth  on  thejr  “d®  I  fore  entitled  to  certain  allowances”  I  But  “OhLsc.^" 

erienV  C^y  te^s'lPseTt  bVnT^^  I  while,  admitting  tlie  claim  of  «long  service ’’-which  i:",!,’* 
^  ovtYtv  Hnf  afrnnfTP  to  sav  also  of  '  t«cre  important  of  the  tw  o— seems  briefly  to  dismiss  it,  and  to 

tol‘ voCe:^  foL"®theTu';h*’irbe  That”  Z’  t  J  urge  the‘’mouey  question  as  paramount. 
resents  the  bad  faith  so  conspicuous  under  the  old  system,  as  The  inaccuracy  of  such  a  view  o  e  present  state  of  afiUirs 

e"ueLd  brinnumeraWe  wiirrants  doing  away  with  adv’an-  ^“fiLlthat  toere"  aYe  "cantZ”  wl^ 

tages  enjoyJd  by  the  ol.ler.  officers  on  their  entry  into  the  ^  ;  ^ere  we  find  hat  th^ 


vTth  Vherer;’nd  to  have  del^^^  latter  officer  did  not  purchase  their  commissions,  but  wh 

raecu«ve  power  to  hiUsubrnS  who,  not  infrequently,  ‘hev  actually  p.d  for  promotion  is  to  be  restored  to  them, 
were  working  out  their  own  ends  while  their  chief  was  solving  "dh  a  wamty  of  other  advantages,  of  which  the  captain 
political  problems.  Amongst  the  latter  was  one  which  we  half-pay  list  is,  through  a  defect  of  the  system, 

now  see  fully  demonstrated  in  the  creation  of  a  volunteer  hopelessly  deprived.  This,  and  other  monstrous  anomalies, 
force.  This,  intended  in  the  first  instance  as  a  counterpoise  ,{rom  patchwork  legislation,  and  the  claptrap  cries  so 

to  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  ie.,  the  regular  army,  and  raised  m  behalf  of  those  who  have  really  very 

the  militia  of  the  sometime  feudal  nobility,  gradually  httle  to  complain  of,  and  which  intercept  justice,--have 
became  an  appanage  of  the  Crown.  Time  has  brought  Examiner  during 

to  light  that  this  “modern  Prometheus  has  a  will  of  the  debates  on  the  Abolition  of  Purchase^ 
its  own,  and,  instead  of  afibrding  a  counterpoise  .as  intended,  Colonel  Anson  would  be  highly  commend 

it  has  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  other  two.  Under  these  circum-  ,1^  uttered  so  narrow  a  spirit,  and  ii 

stances,  say  Mr  Cardwell’s  opponents,  there  was  no  expedient  behalf  of  so  small  a  section  of  the  oftcers.  There  is  wme 
left  but  to  revolutionise  the  whole  three,  and  as  great  events  tmpg  naore  hopeful  in  the  attitude  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppo 
generally  commence  with  trifles,  the  earliest  efforts  were  sition  in  the  Upper  House.  His  Grace  1^,  at  any  rate 
directed  against  peculiar  regimental  buttons  and  devices.  In  niore  extended  views,  and,  in  the  words  of  Peter  Pindar,  w( 
order,  say  these  opponents,  to  secure  allies  in  these  acts  of  “^7  even  venture  to  say: 

honorary  spoliation,  the  pretext  was  a  desire,  not  to  degrade  May  Richmond’s  Duke,  of  valour  find  increase, 

the  regulars,  but  to  elevate  the  auxiliary  forces.  In  the  And,  by  example,  fire  the  Soldier-sonls ; 

abstract  this  appears  commendable,  but  unfortunately  the  aff^ord  more fleece, 

regular  army  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be  And  bless  the  Veterans  with  meat  and  coals  I 

deprived  of  the  symbols  of  prowess.  If  the  real  object  I  J.  H.  L  A. 

had  been  to  inaugurate  a  uniform  system  of  efficiency,  no  _ 

error  could  have  been  greater  ;  for  regiments,  like  men,  have 

their  characteristics,  which  cannot  be  called  into  existence  by  siR  H.  STORKS  AND  the  “  LODGING  allowance  ”  case. 
any  act  of  power  but  are  the  growth  of  years  To  make  the  gj^ m  the  able  letteron  the  WarOffice,  signed  J.  H.  L.  A. 

fului.  in  tb.  fi.W  ;  *md  it  1.  .  fttt,  «8.iDgi.l.r  .9  I  Jp,  r.«ntlyexp™.d  b  lie  Iloubrf  QmmJ. 

true,  that  regiments  ennobled  by  the  blazonry  of  battle  are  ;  a  » *  observes  it  was  discreditable  to  all  con- 

more  reliable  in  the  hour  of  danger,  even  although  composed  j  ^  perhaps  not  the  least 

chiefly  of  young  soldiers,  than  those  whose  veterans  bear  reorehensible  nart  of  the  business  as  it  biiiiffs  discredit  unon 
standards  “unlaurelled  and  unknown,”  and  who  have  no  if 

special  moral  force  animating  the_  corps.  Such  are  the  ,  iL  bl 


The  “Cry” of  Colonel  Anson  would  be  highly  commend¬ 
able  if  it  were  not  uttered  in  so  narrow  a  spirit,  and  in 
behalf  of  so  small  a  section  of  the  officers.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  more  hopeful  in  the  attitude  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  Upper  House.  His  Grace  has,  at  any  rate 
more  extended  views,  and,  in  the  words  of  Peter  Pindar,  we 


And,  by  example,  fire  the  Soldier-sonls  ; 

To  Invalids  afford  more  frequent  fleece, 

And  bless  the  Veterans  with  meat  and  coals  1 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  H.  L 


SIR  H.  STORKS  AND  THE  “  LODGING  ALLOWANCE  ”  CASE. 

Sir, — In  the  able  letter  on  the  War  Office,  signed  J.  H.  L.  A. 
in  last  Examiner,  allusion  is  made  to  the  now  notorious  case, 
of  misappropriation  of  public  money  by  a  Commanding 
Officer,  which  was  recently  exposed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  the  writer  observes,  it  was  discreditable  to  all  con- 


special  moral  lorce  animating  the  corps,  ouch  are  the 
tlioughts  passing  in  the  minds  of  soldiers,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  political  enemies  of  the  new  system  have 
made  a  most  effectual  use  of  such  thoughts  to  divert  attention 
from  old  abuses  now  menaced. 

“The  Officers’  Grievance  ”  has  been  ventilated  in  numerous 
organs  of  the  press.  The  Times,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
treated  such  complaints  on  their  own  merits,  but  as  sub¬ 
servient  to  Parliamentary  interests.  Other  papers  have  taken 
up  a  few  individual  cases  of  wrong  with  more  or  less  effect ; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  a  troublesome  case  is 
disposed  of  here  and  there  for  convenience,  and  perhaps 
under  external  pressure,  no  general  'principle  of  common 
justice  to  all  alike  has  vet  been  apparent  in  the  promotions 
and  retirements  from  the  army.  This  probably  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  whole  time  of  the  chief  is  devoted 
to  personal  defence  in  Parli.ament,  and  taken  away  most 
injudiciously  from  bis  departmental  duties. 

A  letter  appeared  lately  in  a  morning  paper,*  signed 
*  Chasseur,”  the  writer  of  which  says  : — 

The  purchase  oflUcers  on  joining  did  not  make  their  own  terms, 
they  found  them  ready  made  and  obligatory.  Is  it  fair  to  retain 
the  money  they  have  invested  or  earned  by  long  service  now  that 
the  State  has  capriciously  varied  the  original  contract?  If  the 
Government  ventured  to  treat  any  body  of  civilians  in  such  a  way, 
they  would  seek  redress  in  a  court  of  law.  Officers  are  debarred 
from  this  obvious  course,  because  it  is  made  a  question  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  “liberality  ”  of  Parliament  in 
dealing  with  the  officers.  “  Liberality  ’’  is  hardly  a  correct  term 


Sir  Henry  Storks  to  screen  the  offender  by  denying  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  which  he  unblushiugly  did  from  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  which  denial  he  stated  was  the  result  of  an 
inquiry  he  had  instituted.  He  was,  however,  afterwards,  on 
being  pressed  by  the  member  for  Glasgow,  obliged  to  admit 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  previously  denied,  though  he 
attempted  to  palliate  the  dishonest  act  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry,  by  stating  that  it  had  been  committed  through 
“inadvertence.”  Such  an  absurd  assertion  was  simply  an 
insult  to  the  intellect  of  the  House.  Even  supposing  that  a 
repeated  act  of  signing  false  returns  could  have  been  done 
through  inadvertence,  could  the  money  by  any  possibility 
have  been  pocketed  inadvertently  ? 

Sir  Henry  appears,  in  his  solicitude  to  screen  the  ofiender, 
to  ignore  the  fact  or  to  forget  that  the  transaction  could  only 
have  been  carried  out  by  an  arranged  scheme  between  those 
concerned  in  it. 

As  your  correspondent  remarks,  had  the  chief  offender 
been  a  man  of  lower  rank  the  law  would  most  probably  have 
been  meted  to  him  pretty  severely ;  dismissal  would  have 
been  the  smallest  penalty.  Why,  many  a  man  has  had  to 
answer  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  less.  But  it  is  not  the  mere 
signing  the  false  returns  and  appropriating  the  money  that 
is  to  be  considered  ;  a  more  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is 
the  terrible  example  set  to  subordinate  officers.  What  ideas 
of  honour  and  morality  could  young  officers  be  expected  to 
entertain  with  so  flagitious  an  example  displayed  before  j 

Thank  goodness,  the  offender  is  one  belonging  to  the  “  Old 


to  affirm  that,  when  once  the  case  of  the  purchase  officers  is 
really  understood,  th^  will  receive  justice  from  the  best  of  all 
courts  of  equity — the  British  public. 

The  above  remarks  are  scarcely  consistent,  although  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them.  What  would  “  Chasseur  ” 

*  Morning  Post, 


10  DurK  an  inquiry  which  involved  an  improper  expenuuu*^ 
of  public  money,  and  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  the 
public,  and  I  urge  that  when  he  appears  before  his  constitu¬ 
ency  he  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct  iu  the 
matter.  I  am,  &c.,  Robert  Ristoul. 

Captain  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

♦  See  the  Elxaminer,  May,  1871. 
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ERASMUS. 

Erasmus ;  his  Life  and  Character  as  shown  in  his  Correspondence 
and  Works.  By  Robert  Blackley  Drummond,  B.A,  In  Two 
Volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr  Drummond  quotes  Dean  Milman’s  strictures  on  pre¬ 


tensions  of  those  who  sought,  by  setting  up  a  new  Church, 
to  reform  religion.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
though  he  was  made  a  monk  against  his  will  he  was 
an  honest  Churchman  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and 
that,  until  the  Lutheran  movement  upset  his  plans  and 
those  of  such  friends  of  his  as  More  and  Colet,  he  expected 
nothing  else  than  the  purging  of  the  Church  from  the 
abuses  that  afflicted  it,  and  the  reinstatement  of  all  those 


vious  memoirs  of  Erasmus  as  his  chief  apology  for  the  com-  virtues  that  he  considered  proper  to  genuine  Christianity, 

pilation  of  this  work  ;  but,  after  reading  it,  we  must  still  say  may  be  that  he  was  a  scholar  even  more  than  a  Chris- 

with  Milman  that  “  Erasmus  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  tian ;  but,^  as  to  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  he  had  a 
biographers;  much  has  been  written  about  him;  nothing  better  notion  than  even  Luther.  “  To  be  a  Christian,”  he 
quite  worthy  of  his  fame.”  ]\Ir  Drummond  is  free  from  said,  “is  not  to  be  baptised  or  anointed,  not  to  attend  mass, 
the  main  faults  of  his  forerunners.  He  appears  to  have  uu  Christ  in  one  s  inmost  heart  and  show 

formed  a  remarkably  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  forth  his  spirit  in  one  s  life.  *  In  a  passage  in  ‘  The  Praise 

Erasmus,  and  he  has  spared  no  pains  in  studying  all  that  Folly  ’ — wo  quote  Mr  Drummond  s  epitome  “  he 


has  been  written  by  and  about  him,  in  order  to  tell  all  the  pictures  the  monks  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  at 
facts  that  were  to  be  told,  and  to  show  what  were  his  pleading  the  various  forms  of  asceticism, 

blemishes  as  well  as  what  were  his  merits.  His  principal  other  religious  practices,  by  which  they  have  sought  to 


fault,  indeed,  is,  if  not  exactly  excess  of  honesty,  want  of 
skill  in  executing  his  honest  intentions.  He  is  so  anxious 
to  depict  every  trait,  and  to  make  clear  every  circumstance, 
that  he  cumbers  his  book  with  a  good  deal  of  matter  that 
might  have  been  spared,  or,  at  any  rate,  makes  it  cumber¬ 
some  by  the  way  in  which  he  sets  it  forth.  The  fact  is 


make  themselves  worthy  of  heaven.  One  will  produce  a 
vessel  filled  with  all  the  fish  on  which  he  has  starved  him¬ 
self.  Another  will  reckon  up  the  fasts  which  he  has  prac¬ 
tised.  A  third  will  fling  down  before  the  tribunal  as  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  would  sink  half-a-dozen  merchant 
ships.  A  fourth  will  boast  that  for  sixty  years  ho  has 


that  about  the  actual  life  of  Erasmus  there  is  comparatively  “®ver  fingered  a  piece  of  coin  except  through  two  pairs  of 

Viva  e/\  nilfl 


little  to  be  told ;  and  only  a  very  skilful  artist  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  construct  a  detailed  biography  out  of  the  slender 
records  of  contemporaries  and  the  profuse,  but  sometimes 
misleading,  correspondence  of  the  man  himself.  Erasmus 
was  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  satirist.  Self-abasement  and 
self-glorification  alternate  in  those  portions  of  his  letters 


gloves.  Another  will  hold  up  his  hood,  so  coarse  and 
dirty  that  the  poorest  wretch  on  earth  would  not  con¬ 
descend  to  wear  it.  And  so  6n.  But  Ohrist,  interrupting 
these  empty  boasts,  which  else  would  never  end,  shall  say, 
*  What  new  kind  of  Jews  are  these,  and  whence  come 
they  ?  I  left  you  one  law,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be 


it  IS  not  safe  to  associate  many  passages  with  special  inci-  “7  tatJaer  s  itingdom,  not  to  noods,  prayers,  or  lasts,  nut 
dents  in  his  life,  or  to  say  how  much  in  them  was  matter  offlees  of  charity.’  ”  And  the  new  pretence  of 

of  fact  and  how  much  the  product  of  his  irrepressible  Christianity,  that  was  introduced  by  Luther  and  his  dis- 


humour.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr  Drummond  might  have 
made  a  more  satisfactory  book  had  he  confined  the  bio¬ 
graphy  to  something  like  half  a  volume,  and  filled  the 
remainder  of  his  space  with  extracts  and  epitomes  of 
Erasmus’s  writings,  designed  only  to  show  what  was  his 
place  as  a  scholar  and  a  reformer. 

That  is  a  work  quite  worth  doing,  and  one  especially 
useful  just  now.  Till  recently,  indeed,  a  just  estimate  of 
the  position  •  of  Erasmus  as  a  leader  of  thought  could 
hardly  have  been  expected,  and  would  certainly  not  have 
found  many  holders.  Being  neither  a  Papist  nor  a  Protes¬ 
tant  his  reputation  has  suffered  from  the  abuse  that  was 


ciples,  seemed  to  him  no  less  contemptible  than  the  old 
pretence  of  Christianity  that  was  adopted  by  the  monks 
and  clergy.  “  This  new  gospel,”  ho  said,  “  is  producing  a 
new  set  of  men,  so  impudent,  hypocritical,  and  abusive, 
such  liars  and  sycophants,  who  agree  neither  with  one 
another  nor  with  anybody  else,  so  universally  offensive  and 
seditious,  such  madmen  and  ranters,  and,  in  short,  so 
utterly  distasteful  to  me,  that,  if  I  knew  of  any  city  in 
which  I  should  be  free  from  them,  I  would  remove  there 
at  once.” 

Perhaps  it  was  their  unscholarly  ways,  and  especially 
their  contempt  of  scholarship,  more  than  anything  else. 


heaped  upon  him  by  many  in  his  lifetime,  and  if  on  one  that  separated  Erasmus  from  Luther  and  his  party.  He 
side  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  criminal  accomplice  of  was  the  first  and  greatest  apostle  of  culture.  By  educa- 
Luther  and  his  school,  on  the  other  he  has  been  hated  and  tion,  and  by  that  alone,  he  thought  the  world  could  be 
reproached  for  offering  to  the  Lutheran  movement  more  redeemed.  He  looked  to  it  for  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
serious  resistance  than  came  from  the  coarser  handling  of  gross  superstitions  by  which  society  was  afflicted,  and  one 
more  orthodox  champions  of  the  Church.  People  are  only  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  his  attachment  to  the  Church 
beginning  to  see  in  him  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  of  the  was  evidently  his  admiration  of  it  as  an  educational 
free-thought  movement  which  the  Reformation  of  Luther  machinery.  His  first  impetus  towards  a  reform  of  the 
helped  to  throw  back  for  nearly  three  centuries,  an  apostle  Church  seems  to  have  come  from  dissatisfaction  at  some 
who  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  honour  because  we  cannot  of  the  teaching  that  was  given  to  him  at  the  University  of 
claim  for  him  such  an  immaculate  character  as  is  invented  Paris  ;  and  if  his  wonderful  skill  in  satire  began  to  show 
by  their  worshippers  for  the  apostles  of  more  popular  itself  in  mockery  of  the  schoolmen,  and  then  appeared  in 

yet  fiercer  mockery  of  the  ignorance  and  the  ignorant  vices 
Erasmus’s  faults  need  not  be  concealed,  though  it  was  of  the  clergy  in  his  day,  his  subsequent  zeal  for  a  revival 
hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them,  and  especially  upon  of  general  scholarship  onljr  kept  pace  with  his  laborious 
Ihe  foibles  of  his  early  years,  as  much  as  Mr  Drummond  efforts  to  revive  the  old  vein  of  theological  knowledge^  by 
as  done.  It  may  be  conceded  that  ho  was  often  driven  to  his  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  and  his  editions 
he  necessity  of  courting  the  favour  of  rich  men  in  order  of  the  Fathers.  His  ideal  Church  was  an  impossibility  ; 
at  he  might  have  means  to  carry  on  his  studies,  and  to  but  we  ought  to  honour  him  for  his  life-long  quest  of  it, 
get  Bach  relaxation  from  study  as  was  pleasant  to  him  ;  that  and  we  must  admit  that  he  had  much  better  ground  for 
on  other  grounds  he  loved  the  society  of  great  people,  and  believing  in  it  than  in  the  new  scheme  of  reformation  that 
ummed  his  exuberant  wit  to  suit  their  tastes,  while  at  was  propounded  by  Luther.  Well  would  it  have  been  for 
®  er  times  his  wit  was  apt  to  be  spiteful;  and  that,  if  his  the  world  had  Luther  followed  the  example  of  Erasmus, 
•^snds  had  something  to  bear  with  in  him,  his  enemies  had  and  heeded  the  advice  that  he  received  from  him  before 
excuse  for  hating  him.  But  when  all  necessary  their  separation  was  too  great  for  friendly  intercourse, 

owance  is  made  for  his  faults,  we  must  recognise  in  him  “  For  myself,”  Erasmus  wrote  to  his  “  dearest  brother  in 

xlnT  of  what  ho  held  to  be  the  truth,  and  Christ  ”  in  1519,  “  I  am  keeping  such  powers  as  I  have  to 

him^+  be  less  fearless  because  the  truest  way  appeared  to  help  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  letters.  And  » 

thflf  t  ®  between  the  corrupted  dogmas  of  the  Church  is  gained  by  politeness  and  moderation  th^  y 

e  hoped  to  reform,  and  the  crude  and  arrogant  pre-  It  was  thus  that  Christ  won  the  world  to  obe  lence  o 
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authority.  It  was  thus  that  Paul  abrogated  the  Jewish 
law,  putting  an  allegorical  interpretation  on  its  enactments. 
It  is  more  expedient  to  declaim  against  those  who  abuse 
the  Pope’s  authority  than  against  the  Popes  themselves ; 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  kings.  Instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  universities  in  contempt,  we  ought  rather  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  recall  them  to  more  sober  studies ;  and  regarding 
opinions  which  are  too  generally  received  to  be  rooted  all  at 
once  from  people’s  minds,  it  is  better  to  reason  upon  them 
with  close  and  convincing  arguments  than  to  deal  in  dog¬ 
matic  assertions.  The  violent  wranglings  in  which  some 
persons  delight  we  can  afford  to  despise, — it  is  useless 
attempting  to  answer  them.  Let  us, be  careful  not  to  do  or 
say  anything  savouring  of  arrogance  or  tending  to  encourage 
party  feeling.  Thus  only,  in  my  judgment,  will  our  con¬ 
duct  be  acceptable  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Meantime,  we 
must  not  permit  our  minds  to  be  corrupted  by  anger,  or 
hatred,  or  vainglory ;  for  this  last  is  an  insidious  enemy, 
and  especially  dangerous  in  the  cultivation  of  the  religious 
feelings.” 

Mr  Drummond  has  made  copious  and  judicious  extracts 
from  Erasmus’s  correspondence  and  other  writings  to  show 
how  he  stood  in  relation  to  the  Papacy  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  Lutheran  movement  on  the  other.  His  work  is  less 
satisfactory  as  an  exposition  of  Erasmus’s  services  both  to 
general  and  to  theological  scholarship.  As  this  would  be 
heavier  reading,  however,  probably  most  of  those  who  take 
up  the  book  will  not  complain  of  its  being  somewhat 
scamped ;  and  they  will  certainly  be  glad  of  the  apt  quota¬ 
tions  made  from  ‘  The  Praise  of  Folly,’  the  *  Adages,’  the 
'Familiar  Colloquies,’  and  the  less  famous  works  in  which 
Erasmus  lashed  the  vices  and  exposed  the  follies  of  priests, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  other  religious  hypocrites,  as  well  as 
all  sorts  of  lay  offenders,  with  a  satire  as  keen  as  Juvenal’s. 
We  hope,  however,  that  this  new  exhibition  of  Erasmus’s 
best  known  characteristics  will  cause  no  reader  to  overlook 
those  higher  qualities  as  a  scholar  and  a  reformer, 
respecting  which  only  scant  justice  has  hitherto  been  done 
to  him.  B. 


S0UECE8  FOE  A  LIFE  OF  JESUS. 

Thtohgxcal  Translation  Fund  Library.  Vol.  I.  The  History  of 
Jesus  of  Nazara.  By  Dr  Theodore  Keim.  Translated  from 
the  German.  Vol.  I.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

We  welcome  in  this  volume  the  first  fruit  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  enterprise.  The  object  of  the  Theological  Translation 
Fund  is  to  bring  before  that  portion  of  the  English  public 
which  is  unacquainted  with  foreign  languages  “the  best 
results  of  recent  theological  investigations  on  the  continent, 
conducted  without  reference  to  doctrinal  considerations,  and 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  arriving  at  truth.”  The  ignorance 
of  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  criticism  which  is  still  so 
general  in  this  country,  and  the  persistent  manner  in  which 
orthodox  theologians  ignore  those  results,  render  this  a 
^*ghly  praiseworthy  undertaking,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  the  labours  of  tho  editor  and  translators,  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  publishers,  may  meet  with  the  success 
they  deserve.  The  work  that  has  been  the  first  selected  is 
the  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  Nazara,  as  the  author 
prefers  to  write  the  word.  One  reason  for  this  selection 
may,  we  imagine,  be  that  Keim  is  very  far  from  endorsing 
the  destructive  results  of  some  other  German  critics.  His 
book  is  essentially  conciliatory.  He  claims  to  be  the  child 
both  of  the  Church  and  of  science.  He  is  imbued  with  love 
and  veneration  for  his  subject.  The  following  passages 
taken  from  a  later  work  by  the  same  author — *  Oeschichte 
Jesu  ’ — will  show  what  his  standpoint  is.  He  says  : — “  The 
religion  of  Jesus  is.  .  .  the  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of 

God,  and  in  the  religious  and  moral  worth  of  Man  and 
again : — “The  personality  of  Jesus  is  not  one  among  the  many 
works  of  God ;  it  is  a  specific  work  of  God,  the  crown  of  all 
Divine  Eevelation.”  In  the  present  volume  he  speaks  of 
Jesus  as  “  not  only  a  religious  genius,  but  a  miracle  of  God  ” 
revealing  “  his  presence  on  earth.” 

W^hen  the  later  volumes  appear  we  shall  hope  to  return  to 
the  subject,  and  to  show  how  Dr  Keim  deals  wdth  the  many 
difficulties  of  the  evangelical  narratives,  and  especially  how, 
while  abandoning  much  of  the  ordinary  belief  connected 


with  the  Eesurrection,  he  yet  contrives  to  retain  faith  in  the 
risen  Jesus.  We  must  now,  however,  confine  ourselves  to 
the  volume  before  us.  We  have  said  this  much  in  order  to 
show  that  this  work,  although  likely  to  be  disappointing  to 
some,  will  be  welcome  to  others,  who,  shaken  from  their  old 
unquestioning  belief,  yet  cling  to  its  wrecks  and  fragments 
The  first  volume  is  entirely  introductory.  It  addresses 
itself  to  this  question,  from  what  sources  can  we  obtain 
reliable  information  concerning  Jesus  ?  These  are  grouped 
into,  1st,  heathen ;  2ndly,  Jewish ;  and,  3rdly,  Christian 
sources ;  and  the  volume  ends  with  a  valuable  sketch  of 
the  political  and  religious  groundwork  for  the  Life  of  Jesus 
that  is,  a  general  view  of  the- political  and  religious  con¬ 
dition  of  those  times.  The  heathen  and  Jewish  sources  are 
of  course,  soon  dismissed.  Indeed,  that  which  is  chiefly 
remarkable  about  them  is  that  there  is  so  very  little  of 
them.  Neither  are  the  Christian  sources  outside  the  New 
Testament  of  much  importance.  The  chief  interest  of  this 
volume,  therefore,  centres  in  the  estimate  formed  by  Dr 
Keim  of  the  value  of  the  testimony  borne  by  the  chief 
witnesses,  viz.,  Paul  and  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  in  our 
author  the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  meet  with  no 
unfriendly  critic.  He  does,  indeed,  impress  us  as  being  a 
fearless  inquirer  after  truth.  Tet  he  has  that  bias  which 
inclines  him  towards  affirmative  rather  than  negative 
results,  to  construction  rather  than  destruction.  We  turn, 
therefore,  with  the  greater  interest  to  see  what  he  can  make 
of  a  problem  from  which  so  many  have  recoiled  in  despair. 
The  best  witness,  then,  according  to  him,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  “  which  are  earlier  and 
less  doubtful  than  the  Gospels.”  He  admits,  indeed,  that 
Paul  “  so  confuses  conceptions  and  matters  of  fact,  making 
facts  into  conceptions,  and  conceptions  into  facts,  that  the 
facts  themselves  seem  to  fade  from  the  hands  which  would 
weigh  them.”  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  derivable  from  these 
writings.  To  ourselves,  he  seems  to  overstate  this.  Paul’s 
intense  nature  was  centred  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
subjective  Jesus, — of  the  spiritual  Christ ;  and  he  cared 
little  for  any  knowledge  of  Jesus  after  the  flesh.  We 
must,  however,  leave  those  who  care  to  do  so  to  read  Eeim 
and  Paul,  and  judge  for  themselves;  while  we  hasten  on 
to  what  must  in  any  case  be  the  most  important  point,  the 
author’s  decision  on  the  historical  value  of  the  Gospels. 
Here  we  are  met  at  once  by  the  frank  admission  that  “  we 
have  now  lost  the  possession  of  a  perfectly  genuine, 
certain,  and  ever-valid  Gospel ;  we  have  merely  more 
scanty  and  later  sources,  qualified  by  gnawing  doubt. 

Of  these,  however,  our  author  estimates  the  Gospel  which 
bears  the  name  of  Matthew  as  the  oldest  and  most  reliable. 
In  this  opinion  Dr  Keim  is  at  variance  with  many  rnodern 
critics,  who  give  Mark  the  first  place.  Into  this  dispute, 
however,  we  shall  not  enter,  but  follow  the  order  of  Dr 
Eeim’s  arguments.  The  first  Gospel  then  was  “  in  the 
main,  and  in  its  nucleus,”  written  before,  but  very  shortly 
before,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70).  A  later, 
“contributor”  has  added  many  passages,  but  not,  our 
author  thinks,  to  the  injury  of  the  main  narrative.  There 
are  no  grounds  for  saying  who  the  author  of  this  Gospe 
may  have  been,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  founded  his  wor 
on  several  written  sources.  Neither  he  nor  the  authors  o 
the  other  Gospels  were  apostles  nor  even  eye  and  ear-wi 
nesses  of  the  facts  they  relate.  However,  Dr  Keim  w 
clearly  of  opinion  that  a  thread  of  sound  and  genuinfl 
tradition  runs  through  this  first  Gospel.  ^  The  secon 
Gospel  in  order  of  time  is  that  of  Luke,  which,  however, 
appeared  long  after  the  former.  Narratives  with  a  ^ 
dency  are  here  more  numerous.  Still  this  Gospel  is  ® 
remarkable  companion  of  Matthew’s.’’  Next  conaM  ® 
Gospel  of  Mark,  in  which  Dr  Eeim  perceives  with  Kos  ^ 
a  “tendency  to  exalt  the  divinity  of  Jesus.”  * 

different  image  of  the  Lord  from  that  in  Matthew, 
in  Luke.”  Mark  has  undertaken  the  fusion  of  Mat  6 
and  Luke,  and  the  reconcilement  of  their  difficulties. 
he  endeavours  to  add  a  more  dogmatic  tone,  and,  as  he  cod 
ceives,  a  higher  representation  of  Jesus.  The  consequence  o 
this  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  Dr  Keim.  “  The  / 
restless  ”  hero  of  this  Gospel  “  does  not  harmonise  w) 


r  . 
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the  assured  image  of  Christ  ”  Whatever  differences  there  rara  OOLFETnap  ' 

may  be,  however,  between  the  three  first  Evangelists,  they  oAKA  UULiEUIDGE. 

sink  into  comparative  insignificance  when  compared  with  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sara  Cdejtdge,  Edited  by  her  Daughter, 

those  presented  by  the  fourth.  Dr  Eeim  is  indeed  pene-  Volumes.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

'r  “  rr'-  r? 

ss.‘S„. .11  h 

this  Gospel  to  be  emphatically  anhistorical.  It  is  a  Gos-  natural  constitution  and  the  accidents  of  education.  The 
pel  of  selection,”  ‘a  one-sided  Gospel  “ m  the  hjghest  frequently  been  regretted  which  led  Sara 

degree  subjective,  that  is,  arbitrary  in  its  'story.  Coleridge  to  dedicate  herself  principally  to  the  publication 

authorship,  be  says,  “  the  Gospel  was  published  in  he  illustration  of  her  father's  writings^  and  checked  “nde” 

beginning  of  the  second  century  under  the  name  of  the  dent  effort  on  her  own  part.  We  now,  however  sL 
Apostle  John,  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Land,  ^  ^ 

but  who  was  a  liberal  Jewish  Christian,  more  than  this  restricting  her  energies.  The  bent  of  her  intellect  was 
not  being  known  about  him.  manifestly  critical.  Place  any  subject  before  her,  not 

We  have  thus  sketched  in  very  slight  outline  the  results  entirely  out  of  ^  the  range  of  her  sympathies,  and  it 
of  Dr  Keim’s  inquiry  concerning  the  sources  of  information  immediately  receives  light  from  some  suggestive  remark. 


for  a  Life  of  Jesus ;  and  the  end  of  that  inquiry  is  one  i  ornament  from  some  graceful  illustration.  Of  abso- 
familiar  enough  to  some  of  us,  though  startling  to  others,  originality,  however,  there  is  nothing;  her  chalice 

viz.,  that  there  are  no  sources  which  afford  anything  like  sparkles  with  waters  drawn  from  remote  fountains,  her 
certain  information  for  more  than  the  barest  framework  of  thoughts  twine  like  delicate  ivy  around  the  massive  labours 
such  a  life.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  Dr  Keim’s  conclu-  robuster  minds.  Once,  indeed,  she  was  visited  by  an 
sion.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  that  he  trusts  to  his  inspiration  of  the  truest  poetry ;  the  initial  chapter  of 
critical  acumen  to  enable  him  to  construct  certainty  out  i^®*’  romance  'Phantasmion  *  seems  the  portal  of  Fair}^- 
of  all  this  vagueness.  Yet  he  is  like  a  guide  in  a  dark  land,  but  only  conducts  to  a  camera  obsoura  where  the 
night  who  declares  that  he  is  on  the  right  path,  but  whose  shadows  themselves  are  cast  by  phantoms.  She  totally 
followers  can  detect  no  sign  to  assure  them  that  they  are  mistook  her  powers  when  she  attempted  a  work  demanding 
not  on  the  trackless  heath.  Dr  Eeim  may  be  very  con-  invention  both  copious  and  sustained.  She  was  essentially 


fident  that  he  can  distinguish  between  the  genuine  tradi¬ 
tion  in  Matthew  and  the  later  work  of  the  contribuikv/, 
that  he  can  detect  the  passages  where  Luke  and  Mark  or  even 
John  have  added  reliable  information  to  that  contained  in 
the  first  Gospel,  but  will  others  share  his  confidence? 
And  if  it  be  doubtful  how  far  solid  ground  is  obtainable 
for  anything  but  a  meagre  Life  of  Jesus,  it  becomes  still 
more  doubtful  whether  from  such  sources  of  information 
a  body  of  religious  dogma  can  be  derived ;  whether  the  temple 
of  faith  can  be  built  on  a  shifting,  unstable  foundation. 


an  Epigone  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  arrange  rather  than  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  a  former  generation,  and  the  most 
instructive  aspect  under  which  her  intellect  is  to  be  viewed 
is  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  accidental  environ¬ 
ment  in  determining  the  bent,  and  tracing  out  the  activity, 
of  a  mind  of  limited  vigour  though  of*  exquisite  intelli¬ 
gence.  Coleridge’s  daqghter  must  follow  in  Coleridge’s 
track,  unless,  at  least,  entirely  estranged  from  him  by 
circumstances.  This  might  easily  have  been  the  case,  but 
it  so  happened  that  although,  from  causes  to  which  it  is 


needless  to  refer,  Coleridge  hardly  saw  his  child  after  her 
In  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume  the  author  sketches  infancy,  she  was  nevertheless  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
with  a  firm  and  practised  hand  the  general  condition  of  the  saturated  with  his  influence,  the  spell  of  which  acquired 
times  in  the  midst  of  which  Jesus  appeared.  He  shows  fresh  potency  in  her  case  from  the  ordinary  disturber  of 
how  oppression  from  without  and  restlessness  within  com-  early  associations,  marriage.  Hence  a  most  curious  anti- 
bined  to  create  a  profound  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  part  to  the  situation  depicted  with  such  power  in  *  Bomola.’ 
breasts  of  the  Jewish  people.  Their  Roman  masters  ruled  Eomola’s  majestic  spirit  far  oversoars  her  father’s  erudite 


them  with  a  petty  tyranny  that  was  singularly  distasteful 
to  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The  temple  itself,  the  crown, 
as  much  of  their  national  pride  as  of  their  national  reli¬ 
gion,  was  overlooked  by  a  Roman  fortress.  Ever  disap- 


pedantiy;  the  sympathy  between  the  two,  superficially 
intellectual,  is  at  bottom  one  of  the  affections  only.  Sara 
Coleridge’s  love  for  her  invisible  father  is,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  entirely  grounded  upon  intellectual  reverence. 


pointed  in  the  hopes  they  formed  from  time  to  time  of  a  j  This  proceeds  so  far  as  to  limit  her  own  capacities  by 
deliverer,  they  turned  to  seek  afresh  in  the  old  prophets  for  inducing  her  to  accept  as  axioms  what  less  prepossessed 
the  signs  which  should  declare  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minds  perceive  to  be  merely  aspects  of  opinion.  Frag- 
religious  life  of  the  Jewish  people  was  vigorous  and  progres-  ifientary  and  nebulous  as  are  Coleridge’s  philosophical 
rive.  The  religion  of  Jesus  was  not  a  new  thing,  but  had  writings,  they  are  distinctly  permeated  by  two  grand  pro- 
marked  affinities  to  the  teaching  of  his  predecessors  ;  it  positions : — (1.)  “  Ancient  orthodoxy  admits  of  being  recon¬ 
flowed  not  from  a  single  spring,  but  from  the  con-  oiled  with  free  inquiry,  given  only  a  man  capable  of  the 


oourse  of  many  independent  rivulets ;  and  many  of 
his  moral  sayings  had  been  passed  down  from  teachers 
of  an'  older  date.  While  Jesus  taught  in  Palestine, 


i^niio  was  writing  in  Alexandria ;  and  me  curious  service,  ic  nas  creaieu  mo  isroaa  v;nurcn,  mat  geniai, 
relation  between  the  two  shows  how  truly  each  was  the  urbane,  and  large-hearted  body  of  men  who  have  practi- 
natural  product  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  We  cally  demonstrated  that,  whatever  becomes  of  ancient 
would  willingly  allude  to  the  interesting  accounts  given  orthodoxy,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  for  ancient  culture  ; 
in  this  book  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  but  and  who,  maintaining  the  principle  of  continuous  develop- 
for  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Dr  Eeim.  ment  in  theology,  have  preserved  us  from  the  blunder  and 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  translation  appears  blasphemy  of  an  irretrievable  breach  with  our  Past.  To  them 
In  ns  to  be  well  executed.  Here  and  there  a  sentence  is  we  chiefly  owe  it  that  England,  grumbling  and  reluctant  it 
awkwardly  turned,  an  instance  of  which  will  readily  be  may  be,  moves  forward  slowly  but  surely ;  while  Fiance, 
observed  at  page  180.  Occasionally  also  the  long  involved  equally  divided  between  the  party  of  precipitance  and  the 
aentences  of  the  original,  though  reduced  to  a  more  Eng-  party  of  retrogression,  remains  chafing  and  struggling  on  the 
lish  style,  would  bear  being  subjected  to  rather  more  of  same  well-worn  spot.  This  great  national  boon,  however, 
that  process.  We  would  suggest  that  acquisitwn  rather  has  been  purchased  at  heavy  loss  to  individual  minds  of 
than  accew  would  answer  to  on  page  10,  and  that  at  the  highest  power,  who  have  found  the  philosophy  of 

P^ge  179  divergence  is  much  too  weak  a  word  for  ZwiespaU.  Coleridge  a  magic  circle  impossible  to  forsake.  Mr  Glad- 
These  are,  however,  matters  of  comparatively  trifling  import,  stone  is  probably  the  most  illustrious  example,  but  Sara 
and  on  the  whole  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  as  Coleridge  reflects  this  aspect  of  his  intellect  on  a  smaller 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  that  wide  public  scale,  and  with  none  of  that  dialectical  subtlety  which 
^hich  interests  itself  in  the  historical  records  of  the  Life  of  occasionally  (the  good  of  the  nation  requiring  the  di^ 

^  ^  covery)  helps  our  Premier  to  discern  that  although 


task  (2.)  “I,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  am  that  man.” 
Utterly  baseless  in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  the  former , 
proposition  has  nevertheless  proved  of  the  greatest  practical 
Service.  It  has  created  the  Broad  Church,  that  genial. 
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white  can  by  no  means  be  black,  both  white  and  black  may 
very  well  be  green.  Sara  Coleridge  carries  in  her  head  a 
standard  by  which  everything  must  be  measured,  and 
which  is  not  the  less  real  to  her  for  being  utterly  imagi¬ 
nary  to  others.  Shelley,  whom  the  sincerely  loves,  must 
be  apologised  for,  and  the  apology  apologised  for  too. 
If  certain  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  contain  Pantheism 
(which,  however,  is  stoutly  denied),  they  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  If  we  accepted  the  writer’s  verdict  on  Pantheism, 
we  could,  nevertheless,  just  as  soon  understand  a  proposal 
to  pull  down  Tintern  Abbey  for  Papistry,  as  one  to  burn 
Wordsworth’s  lines  upon  it  for  heterodoxy.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  of  that  conceit  of  superior  enlighten¬ 
ment  conspicuous  among  the  younger  Coleridgeans, 
especially  in  the  book  so  oddly  entitled  *  Guesses  at  Truth.’ 
Much  of  this  might  be  pardoned  to  men  in  their  own  con¬ 
viction  endowed  with  a  talisman  affording  the  solution  of 
problems  which  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  agitating  in 
vain.  Sara  Coleridge,  however,  was  too  genuinely  refined 
and  too  sincerely  modest  to  be,  in  the  least  degree,  elated 
by  actual  or  imaginary  knowledge.  She  has  suflScient 
consciousness  of  her  own  worth  for  a  becoming  dignity,  and 
no  more. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  influences  which 
moulded  the  intellect  of  Sara  Coleridge  should  not  have 
been  more  favourable  to  independence  of  mind,  as  she  dis¬ 
plays  enough  of  this  quality  when  she  feels  at  liberty  to 
exercise  it.  The  defence  of  Carlyle’s  hero  worship  (Vol. 
II.,  pp.  190-204)  is  a  fine  example.  We  also  see  that  she 
has  not  the  least  objection  to  laugh  at  a  clergyman  when  he 
happens  not  to  belong  to  her  own  persuasion  : — 

The  substance  of  what  pleases  you  in  Abercrombie  I  have 
lately  read  in  Chalmers’s  Bridgewater  Treatise  ;  and  oh  !  when  the 
worthy  Doctor  does  get  hold  of  an  argument,  what  a  splutter  docs 
ho  make  with  it  for  dozens  of  pages  I  He  is  like  a  child  with  a 
new  wax  doll :  he  hugs  it,  kisses  it,  holds  it  up  to  be  admired, 
makes  its  eyes  open  and  shut,  puts  it  on  a  new  pink  gown,  puts  it 
on  a  blue  gown,  ties  it  on  a  yellow  sa&h ;  then  pretends  to  take  it 
to  task,  chatters  at  it,  shakes  it,  and  whips  it ;  tells  it  not  to  be 
so  proud  of  its  fine  false  ringlets,  which  can  be  cut  off  in  a  minute, 
then  takes  it  into  favour  again ;  and  at  last,  to  the  relief  of  all  the 
company,  puts  it  to  bed. 

We  must  acknowledge  ourselves  suflSciently  impious  to 
prefer  the  hearty  naturalness  and  sterling  good  sense  of 
passages  like  these  to  scores  of  pages  on  such  weighty 
questions  as  baptismal  regeneration,  or  “  whether  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  excluded  from  the  Visible  Church?”  Such 
disquisitions  however,  unacceptable  if  tendered  as  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  own  day,  possess  considerable  historical  value. 
They  carry  us  back  to  the  era  of  the  great  Oxford  reaction 
against  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  it  may 
be  said  that  if  substantially  a  mere  parenthesis  in  the  course 
of  history,  it  nevertheless,  like  many  a  parenthesis  in  the 
stately  period  of  an  old  writer,  enshrined  a  thought 
worthy  of  preservation  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  These  letters  vividly  depict  the  impression 
produced  by  the  movement  on  minds  in  which  strong 
prepossessions  in  its  favour  were  combated  by  width 
of  knowledge  and  soundness  of  judgment.  Sara  Cole¬ 
ridge  must  also  have  felt  bound  to  protest  against  the 
enlistment  of  her  father’s  abstract  principles  in  support 
of  practical  conclusions  disapproved  of  by  him.  As  we  see 
now  in  the  instance  of  Hegel,  and  as  must  always  bo  the 
case  when  a  master  has  died  half-bequeathing  a  “  secret  ’’ 
and  a  “  method”  imperfectly  apprehended  by  himself,  the 
disciples  of  Coleridge  divided  into  a  right  wing  and  a  left. 
Sara  Coleridge,  who  w’as  merely  a  Coleridgean  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  birth,  inclined  to  the  more  liberal  section  repre" 
sented  by  Haro  and  Maurice.  Much  that  she  would  other 
wise  have  admired  was  excluded  by  convention  from  the 
compass  of  her  sympathies,  but  one  capital  heresiarch,  as 
the  Oxford  people  deemed  him,  she  was  not  only  permitted, 
but  commanded  to  love  with  a  heart  singularly  capable  of 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  ornaments  and  benefactors 
of  humanity.  This  was  Luther,  her  affection  for  whom 
would  alone  have  divided  her  from  the  Newmanite  party. 
As  she  advances  in  years  her  distaste  for  this  section 
becomes  more  apparent,  and  is  obviously  intensified  by  her 
personal  experience  of  its  effects  upon  its  feebler  acolytes. 
Many  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  second  volume 
are  addressed  to  an  elegant  poet,  more  distinguished  by 


vve  uave  aiscussea  inis  corresponaence  rather  in  its 
theological  than  in  its  literary  aspect ;  the  former  admitting 
of  being  comprehended  under  one  point  of  view,  while  the 
latter  is  displayed  by  a  succession  of  detached  observations 
which  are  also  less  suitable  for  critical  purposes,  inasmuch 
as  they  present  no  opportunity  for  finding  fault.  The 
besetting  error  of  the  poetical  disciples  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  is  not  so  much  an  excessive  (which,  perhaps, 
would  be  impossible),  but  a  relatively  disproportionate 
estimate  of  their  masters.  Sara  Coleridge’s  criticism  is  as 
well  adjusted  relatively,  as  positively  it  is  subtle  and  pro¬ 
found.  The  reverence  for  her  father,  and  his  illustrious 
friend,  is  compatible  with  a  still  greater  veneration  for 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  ;  an  intelligent,  if  somewhat  for- 
mally  courteous,  recognition  of  Goethe  ;  a  cordial  affection 
for  Shelley  and  Keats ;  nay,  a  Christian  forgiveness  and 
not  uncandid  estimate  of  Byron,  who  had  poured  such 
scathing  ridicule  on  the  uncle  to  whom  she  was  so 
unspeakably  indebted.  Deep  as  is  her  regard  for  this 
beneficent  relative  as  a  man,  we  perceive  no  symptoms  of  a 
readiness  to  take  him  at  his  own  valuation  as  a  poet.  Her 
classical  studies  had  evidently  been  of  the  highest  value  to 
her;  were  evidence,  wanting  of  their  absolute  indispensable¬ 
ness  for  the  finest  culture,  we  should  find  it  here.  The 
width  of  view  and  catholicity  of  spirit  they  had  conferred 
upon  her  in  this  department  make  us  more  deeply  regret 
the  absence  of  corresponding  advantages  in  other  fields  of 
thought.  To  most  readers  the  literary  portion  of  these 
volumes  will  be  by  far  the  most  interesting ;  we  must  be 
content  with  transcribing  one  just  and  characteristic 
passage  : — 

The  remarks  on  his  (Wordsworth’s)  unpopularity  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  I  consider  mistaken ;  they  ascribe,  in  my  opinion,  the 
ignorance  of  French  and  Germans  of  Mr  Wordsworth’s  poetry 
not  to  the  true  cause.  If  he  were  so  peculiarly  English  that  he 
could  not  be  relished  out  of  England,  why  is  be  so  great  a  name 
in  British  America  ?  .  .  .  The  Chevalier  (Bunsen)  has  just 
been  saying  that  Wordsworth  was  not  understood  or  cared  for  in 
Prussia.  Moore  and  Byron  were  the  great  English  poets  there. 
The  reason  to  me  is  plain.  Moore,  and  Byron,  and  Campbell, 
are  poets  of  a  popular  cast,  and  are  admired  by  thousands  who 
cannot  appreciate  very  refined  and  elevated  poetry.  Shakespeare 
is  now  read  in  Germany  ;  but  he  did  not  make  his  way  there  till 
during  the  course  of  this  last  century.  He  was  never  admirea 
in  France  or  Germany  before  the  time  of  Lessing,  nor  generally 
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creMentmihe'hO’so'’!®  something  deeper  than  curiosity.  This  has  been  taken 

l«»ser»ponuTooked  black."**  *"  ’  *  “  advantage  of  in  many  ways ;  not  least  for  the  manufacture 

*  The  bright  crescent  of  the  moon  was  shining  in  the  white  “^8“  piessure  of  what  are  called  “religious  “  children, 
depth,  above  a  bank  of  foft  blue  clouds,  broken  into  vultures’  In  other  cases,  attempts  to  quench  this  early  sign  of  life  by 
heads’,  and  many  bold  promontories,  and  the  waters  looked  bluish  lessons,  or  to  absorb  it  in  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  have 
grey,  while  swans’-down  clouds,  shaded  as  with  Indian  ink,  were  signally  failed.  The  process  of  quenching  by  lessons  is  a 

overhead.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  special  favourite  with  some  parents,  and  for  simplicity  it  is 

We  have  le  t  ourselves  but  with  little  space  to  dwell  unrivalled.  Half-a-dozen  Science  Primers,  a  few  books  on 
on  the  personal  aspect  of  this  correspondence  and  must  be  »  Common  Objects  ”  divided  into  conversations  with  ones- 
oontent  to  state  that  It  IS  principally  addressed  to  near  tions  and  answers  in  the  appendix,  and  an  encyclopaedic 

tives,  or  intimate  friends  belonging  in  general  to  the  same  governess,  are  all  the  plant  “  required,  and  nobody  can 
social  circle.  Hence  a  certain  clannishness,  compensated  by  gay  they  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  mistake  here  com- 
unreserve  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  It  has  well-marked  mitted  lies  in  trying  to  nail  down  the  awakening  spirit  of 
phases,  corresponding  with  the  dominant  influences  of  the  inquiry  too  soon  to  one  track.  For  instance,  to  begin ' 
writer’s  life  at  various  periods.  The  commencement  is  free  systematically  to  teach  a  child  botany,  geology,  history,  &c., 
and  sparkling;  the  letters  on  education,  addressed  to  the  jn  however  rudimentary  a  form,  as  soon  as  he  has  given 
writer  8 husband, are  unavoidably  didactic; the  period  follow-  evidence  of  a  mind  forcing  its  way  in  any  of  those  direc- 
ing  his  loss  is  marked  by  depression  and  a  slightly  morbid  tions,  is  sure  eventually  to  repel  him  from  such  pursuits  ; 
tendency  ;  the  latter  portion  speaks  of  matured  intellect  and  and  if  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  wonderful  things  that 
recruited  vigour.  Its  singular  barrenness  of  anecdote  and  have  caught  his  eye  have  all  of  them  their  places  in  the 
personal  allusion  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to  the  scru-  Science  Primers  and  nowhere  else^  he  not  uncommonly 
pulons  discretion  of  the  editor,  who  has  performed  her  task  throws  up  the  whole  thing  in  disgust, 
with  faultless  taste  and  admirable  accuracy.  Oberken  ”  ^  The  Childhood  of  the  World  ’  is  very  far  removed  from  a 

(Vol.  II*>  P-  403)  IS  a  mistake  for  Abeken,  and  we  shall  be  Science  Primer.  It  appears  to  us  to  have  its  proper  place 
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personal  allusion  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to  the  scru¬ 
pulous  discretion  of  the  editor,  who  has  performed  her  task 
with  faultless  taste  and  admirable  accuracy.  Oberken  ” 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  403)  is  a  mistake  for  Abeken,  and  we  shall  be 
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forgiven  for  drawing  attention  to  a  single  error  remotely  in  leading  up  to  these,  and  to  systematic  education  generally, 
verging,  as  Mr  Brass  would  have  put  it,  upon  the  limits  whenever  that  becomes  desirable.  Be  it  remembered  that 

-f  I’.Ko-.i/io  ta,  _ _ *»  ... 


of  the  ludicrous.  Charles 'W  olfe  s  Gra-ma-chree  verses  ’  a  year  or  even  years  are  well  spent  in  a  suggestive  idleness, 
are  explained  in  a  note  to  be  the  popular  song”  be-  when  the  child,  not  yet  fastened  down  to  the  necessary 
ginning  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  framed.  This  educational  routine,  should  have  its  questions  prompted 
lively  triHe  comes  from  Sheridan  s  Duenna :  the  reference  and  answered.  Mr  Clodd’s  little  book  supplies  just  what 
ia  to  the  exquisite  poem  commencing  “HI  had  thought  u  wanted  for  this  purpose  with  respect  to  what,  for  lack 
thou  could  st  have  died,  composed  by  Wolfe  after  the  of  a  simpler  name,  we  must  call  the  child's  cosmological 

f0o1inarH  pTrilpfi  bv  thft  nathetic  nir  bad  found  rplipf  in  a  _ _ Li _ : _  .  r-n _ ?  .•  i  .  v 


feelings  excited  by  the  pathetic  air  had  found  relief  in  a  questionings.  Take  the  following  section  on  cooking'and 
burst  of  tears.  As  they  are  evidently  much  less  known  pottery  : _ 

than  they  ought  to  be,  we  give  the  concluding  stanza  :  .  - 

.  ,  ,  ,  At  first  men  ate  flesh  raw,  as  some  northern  tribes  do  now*,  but 

^  ^  where  er  thou  art,  afterwards  they  would  learn  to  cook  it,  and  this  they  did  by  simply 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ;  putting  the  meat  direct  to  the  fire.  Afterwards,  they  would 

And  I  perchance  may  soothe  this  heart  dig  a  hole  and  line  it  with  the  hard  hide  of  the  slain  animal. 

In  thinking  tnus  of  thee  :  fill  it  with  water,  put  the  meat  in,  and  then  make  stones  red  hot, 

Yet  there  was  with  thee  such  a  dawn  dropping  them  in  till  the  water  was  hot  enough,  and  the  meat 

Of  light  not  seen  before,  cooked.  Then  a  still  better  way  would  be  found  out  of  boiling  the 

As  Fancy  never  could  have  drawn,  food  in  vessels  set  over  the  fire,  which  were  daubed  outside  with 

And  never  can  restore.  clay  to  prevent  their  being  burnt.  Thus  men  learnt— seeing  how 

G.  hard  fire  made  the  clay — to  use  it  by  itself,  and  to  shape  it  into 

-  rough  pots,  which  were  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire, 

and  hence  arose  the  beautiful  art  of  making  earthenware. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  WOELD.  What  experiments  in  cookery  and  garden  clay  would 

m  audkooi  ^  the  World.  A  Simple  Aceount  of  Mao  in  Early  ?."*“«  half-unoonwlous  glimpses  into  the 

Times,  By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.  Macmillan  and  Co.  “I®  minds  of  savage  ancestors  . 

Mr  Clodd  does  not  write  for  those  who  think  that  chilj- 
It  18  not  often  that  our  limited  space  allows  us  to  notice  bood  should  be  free  from  theology.  But  his  theology  never 
books  for  children.  The  new  literature  which  has  of  late  interferes  to  obscure  his  narrative;  although  he  starts  from 
years  been  called  into  existence  by  the  demand,  never  before  ends  in  the  dogma  of  a  belief  in  Ood,  recurring  to  it 

80  pressing  as  it  is  now,  for  something  to  satisfy  the  “  little  throughout  the  book.  But  even  that  half  of  ‘  The 

pitchers  with  long  ears,”  for  many  reasons  claims  the  Childhood  of  the  World  ’  which  consists  of  a  history  of 
a  tention  of^  the  critic,  and  for  many  other  reasons  it  often  religions,  told  more  clearly  and  simply  than  we  should  have 
ai  a  to  receive  it.  Grown-up  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  read  believed  to  be  possible,  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  an  entire 
ese  books,  and,  for  that  reason,  might  be  supposed  to  freedom  from  cant,  and  everything  that  could  offend  the 
know  something  of  their  contents  before  they  are  tastes  of  a  monotheist.  There  is  no  reason,  in  our  opinion, 
landed  over  to  the  impressionable  minds  they  help  to  form,  children  should  not  learn  the  history  of  other  and 

u  those  who  are  particular  in  their  choice  of  books  for  earlier  religions  than  that  into  which  they  are  born.  Mis- 
®  I  ren  prefer,  generally,  to  be  tbeir  own  critics,  and  the  gionaries  hitherto  have  had  a  monopoly  in  this  line ;  and 
68  are  quite  content  with  anything  that  has  an  attractive  tbeir  instruction  does  not  tend  always  to  edification.  Any- 
Q  81  e,  a  maximum  of  pictures,  and  a  minimum  of  long  thing  is  better  than  that  children  should  grow  up  with  the 

venture  to  recommend  *  The  Child-  motion  hardening  in  their  minds  that  the  greater  part  of 

i(U  World.’  deprecating,  at  the  same  time,  the  ^be  globe  always  has  been,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  a 

from  R  tkis  judgment,  literary  censors  nation  called  “  the  heathen,”  and  that  “  a  heathen  ”  is  the 

w  om  there  is  no  appeal.  veriest  incarnation  of  iniquity  that  ever  saw  the  light.  Mr 

andonM  subject  of  tbe  book,  Clodd  writes 

"Ot  often  lp„“  .  The  eyes  of  a  cli.  d  do  ^  good-me.ning  men  looked  upon 

<»8molooill  nrnw  the  various  religions  of  the  world  as  almost  beneath  notice,  or,  if 

wiugicai  problems  of  life.  His  grasp  of  time  and  space  studied  at  all,  studied  as  proofs  of  man  s  hatred  of  the  good  and 

8€  doua  80  far  developed  as  to  be  impressed  w’ith  the  the  true.  But  wiser  and  more  thoughtful  men  felt  that  they 
oimeDsioiis  of  what  is  :  his  mind  is  not  much  vexed  with  ought  to  try  and  understand  them,  and  see  what  kind  of  ansivers 

‘te  misty  outline  of  what  is  not.  He  has  generally  more  ‘  th ’wSTe'all  ask  ' 

^'^tty  than  bewilderment,  and  a  genius  that  prefers  a  f  ^  , 

6rator-lamp  to  a  glow-worm.  If  he  lives  in  the  country  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  he  would  teach  the  c  i 
health  and  physical  enjoyment  to  have  much  that  often  perplexes  the  man.  But  tiis  very  p.r 
fora”  if  he  lives  in  the  town  he  has  no  food  plexity  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the  fact  that 

Mine  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  are,  in  most  cases,  matured  in  total  ignorance  °  „ 

®  ildren  have,  and  more  might  have,  early  stirrings  of  flict  that  awaits  them. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  THE  WOELD. 

The  Childhood  qf  the  World.  A  Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early 
Times.  By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  not  often  that  our  limited  space  allows  us  to  notice 
books  for  children.  The  new  literature  which  has  of  late 
years  been  called  into  existence  by  the  demand,  never  before 
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TIMOTHY  CRIPPLE. 

Timothy  Crifmle ;  or,  Lifo's  a  Feast.  By  Thomas  Auriol  Robin¬ 
son.  In  Two  Volumes.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

That  life  is  a  feast  is  the  doctrine  impressed  upon  the 
hero  of  this  norel  by  his  father,  a  simple  man  who,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  has  found  it  but  a  sorry  kind  of 
'  repast  himself.  Any  one  starting  life  with  such  a  notion 
would  probably  soon  begin  to  complain  of  his  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  Timothy  Cripple,  being  one  of  those  specially 
marked  out  by  birth,  character,  and  appearance  for  a  place 
below  the  salt,  finds  this  to  be  his  case.  We  must  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr  Robinson  upon  haying  found  a  somewhat  fresh 
subject  for  his  story,  and  on  having  told  it  pleasantly  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  humour.  He  has  taken  the  old  novelists 
as  his  models,  and,  instead  of  the  usual  love-story,  has 
given  us  a  description  of  life  very  entertaining  in  some 
parts,  and  very  readable  in  all.  Timothy  Cripple,  like  Tom 
Jones  or  Roderick  Random,  is  a  young  man  who  roams 
about  the  world,  living  by  such  slender  wits  as  nature  has 
provided  him  with.  The  chief  fault  of  the  work  is  that  his 
character  is  so  indistinctly  drawn  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as 
to  the  sort  of  man  he  is  intended  to  be,  and  that  in  the  end 
he  is  such  a  man  as  could  hardly  be  manufactured  out  of 
the  conditions  of  his  early  life.  Being  born  a  cripple  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  name,  the  troubles  and  indignities  with 
which  be  meets  during  the  first  portion  of  life’s  feast  are 
natural  enough;  but  his  ultimate  prosperity,  and  the 
apparent  loss  of  all  his  “  cripple  peculiarities,  are  unreal. 

Though  there  are  faults  and  inconsistencies  in  the  book, 
however,  it  is  one  that  will  well  repay  perusal.  Timothy 
Cripple,  like  Tristram  Shandy,  gives  us  the  history  of  his 
life  from  the  very  earliest  period.  The  account  of  his 
parents,  and  the  history  of  their  courtship,  are  well  written, 
and  his  grandfather,  the  Dean,  is  one  of  the  best  characters 
in  the  novel.  The  poor  youth  is  taught  by  his  father,  as 
the  grand  duty  of  life,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  honesty ; 
but  this,  both  by  his  father’s  example  and  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  he  finds  to  be  but  a  poor  guide.  At  school,  at  col¬ 
lege,  and  on  his  start  in  life  as  a  tutor,  he  discovers  that 
honesty  answers  so  badly,  and  is  in  such  slight  repute 
among  the  people  of  the  world,  that  before  long  he  becomes 
a  rogue  in  spite  of  himself,  and  almost  unconsciously.  Mr 
Robinson  takes  a  dismal  and  cynical  view  of  mankind,  and 
the  persons  to  whom  he  introduces  us  are  for  the  most 
part  knaves,  differing  only  in  the  grades  and  shades  of 
villany.  There  is  but  one  generous  man  among  them. 
That,  however,  is  perhaps  not  untrue  or  unnatural.  We 
can  recommend  ‘  Timothy  Cripple  ’  to  any  one  who  is  in 
search  of  an  amusing  story,  containing  a  good  deal  of 
humour  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  wisdom.  F. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

No  one  will  require  to  be  told  to  whom  the  article  in 
Blachwoud  called  “Dragging  out  a  Wretched  Existence  ” 
refers.  If  ever  there  was  an  easy  task,  it  was  that  of  the 
writer  of  this  death-wail  over  the  present  Government. 
Fine  specimens  of  departmental  errors,  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  of  falsified  returns,  of  dangerous  neglect,  and  of  equally 
dangerous  zeal,  alternate  with  administrative  failures  of  the 
first  water,  and  mistakes  of  policy  bad  enough  to  wreck  the 
stoutest  Ministerial  bark.  Under  these  circumstances,  with 
at  least  three  bad  scandals  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory, 
with  other  complications  looming  in  the  distance,  and  hardly 
to  be  smoothed  over  by  Commissions,  with  three  thoroughly 
unpopular  men  in  the  Cabinet,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  the  writer  in  Blackwood  had  not  acquitted  himself  of 
his  task  with  a  certain  degree  of  smartness.  Smartness  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  political  articles  in  this  magazine, 
and  “  Dragging  out  a  Wretched  Existence”  certainly  does 
not  fall  below  the  average.  The  reports  of  the  insecurity 
of  Mr  Gladstone’s  seat  at  Greenwich  are  thus  alluded  to  : 

We  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  believe  or  to  reject  the 
rumour  which  says  that  Greenwich  is  as  tired  as  South-west 
Lancashire  was  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  bring  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  for  West¬ 
minster.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid:  men  must 
see  and  hear  a  great  deal  of  Mr  Gladstone  from  his  position  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  men,  not  content  with  seeing  and 


hearing,  imagine  a  good  deal  about  him  which  they  neither  see 
hear.  Greenwich  was  very  determined  to  have  him  four 
ago,  and  seemed  to  think  thatshe  had  done  a  feat  fit  to  rank  with*^* 
celebrated  gun  trick  when  she  opened  her  arms  to  the  illostri 
refugee  whom  his  own  people  and  his  father’s  house  had  cast  n  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  Greenwich,  the  foster-mother  aftw””** 
acquaintance  of  four  short  years,  has  become  as  insensible** 
Lancashire,  the  natural  mother?  Is  it  possible  that  if  th* 
sword  of  Solomon  were  about  to  descend  on  the  nursl’  * 
neither  Lancashire  nor  Greenwich  would  come  forward  to  'tj5’ 
execution  ? 

At  the  time  when  Mr  Gladstone  was  abusing  the 
City  Charities,  we  expressed  our  opinion  that  some  “  new 
move  ”  underlay  that  unusual  piece  of  energy.  What  the 
critic  in  Blackwood  has  to  say  on  the  subject  is  worth 
quoting : 

We  were  curious,  when  in  May  the  Prime  Minister  set  to 
ballyragging  the  Corporation  of  London,  to  know  what  he  could 
be  meditating,  or  how  the  flight  of  oratory  about  “gorged  with 
charities,  fat  with  charities,  bloated  with  charities,”  was  to  serve 
his  own  interests  according  to  rule.  The  answer  is  seen  in  this 
feeler,  which  attributes  to  Westminster  a  penchant  for  the  oft- 
rejected.  Mr  Gladstone— (we  here  take  a  liberty  with  some 
remarks  which  Mr  Disraeli  levelled  at  Mr  V.  Harcourt  in  the 
debate  on  the  Irish  University  Bill)— Mr  Gladstone,  in  discharging 
all  this  vituperation  at  the  Corporation,  spoke  quite  with  the  air 
of  a  member  for  Westminster ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
not  member  for  Westminster, — at  least,  not  yet.  The  service  of 
asserting  Westminster’s  right  to  Emanuel  Hospital,  and  of 
making  ogreish  remarks  on  the  charities  which  the  City  Corpora¬ 
tion  administers,  may  have  appeared  to  Mr  Gladstone  to  entitle 
him  to  any  favour  that  Westminster  could  confer  ;  but  we  trust 
that  there  be  in  that  city  good  men  and  true,  who  will  see  that  the 
representation  is  not  bartered  away  for  a  speech. 

Of  the  other  articles,  “  A  Visit  to  Albion  ”  is  a  burlesque 
on-  the  Shah’s  visit,  written  with  considerable  humour. 
“Savalls  and  the  Carlistsin  Catalonia”  attributes  to  the  Car- 
list  general  most  of  the  qualiflcations  for  success.  With 
the  very  mean  opinion  the  writer  evidently  has  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  and  their  organisation,  it  seems  strange  that  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Savalls 
is  at  best  only  holding  his  ground. 

The  first  article  in  Fraser  is  on  “  Our  Food  Supply  and 
the  Game  Laws.”  It  is  strengthened  throughout  by 
statistics,  and  ends  with  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
Game  Laws  pure  and  simple.  We  should  then  have  a 
normal  state  of  affairs  from  which,  if  time  showed  it  to  be 
necessary,  we  could  start  afresh.  Professor  Newman’s 
review  of  a  Life  of  Mohammed  by  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  a 
Mohammedan  in  religion,  who  “  has  recently  made  a  long 
abode  in  England,  and  become  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,”  is 
interesting  as  a  religious  study.  “  Syed  Ameer  Ali  claims 
for  the  Prophet  nothing  of  omniscience  or  prescience ;  he 
has  not  to  maintain  that  his  conduct  or  any  precepts  of 
detail  are  a  law  to  the  human  race.  Thus  considerable 
latitude  is  allowed  without  compromising  his  sincere  alle¬ 
giance.”  The  other  contents  of  this  number  do  not  call 
for  special  notice. 

Mr  Morley  contributes  two  articles  to  the  Forinigktljf. 
The  larger  half  of  that  on  ‘Mr  Mill’s  Doctrine*  of 
Liberty  *  is  engaged  in  disposing  of  Mr  Fitzjames  Stephens 
claims  to  have  brought  confusion  into  Mr  Mill’s  celebrated 
“  Essay.’’  Mr  Stephen  owes  it  no  less  to  his  manifest  honesty 
than  to  his  acknowledged  intellectual  standing  that  ^ 
book  has  been  treated  on  all  hands  to  so  exhaustive  a  di^ 
cussion.  After  the  title  of  ‘‘  The  Religion  of  Inhumanity 
which  Mr  Stephen’s  teaching  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  Mr  Frederic  Harrison,  it  is  interesting  to  note  a 
tain  parallelism  which  Mr  Morley  discovers  between  w® 
two  creeds.  In  commenting  on  what  he  considers  on  Mr 
Stephen’s  part  a  reluctance  to  admit  that  there  are  sue 
things  as  self-regarding  acts,  Mr  Morley  writes : 

Mr  Stephen  and  Comte  rest  their  respective  aspirations  on  a 
common  principle — the  assertion  of  the  social  element  m  eve^ 
part  of  conduct.  If  Comte  had  lived  to  read  the  essay 
Liberty  he  would  have  attacked  it  on  the  same  side,  by 
the  possibility  of  saying  of  any  part  of  conduct  that  it  >8  se 
regarding.  Only  he  would  have  denied  it  boldly,  while 
Stephen  denies  in  a  timorous  manner — not  unnatural, 
one  who  holds  that  self  is  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  tba 
have  no  motives  that  are  not  self-regarding. 

If  this  analysis  of  Mr  Stephen’s  opinions  is  correct,  we 
have  here  a  glimpse  of  the  artificial  nature  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  he  proposes  to  rear.  We  have  no  ”  motives  that  are 
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not  self-regarding ;  ”  and  yet  our  conduct  is,  or  ought  to  reform  should  be — first,  an  adequate  payment  of  medical 
be  the  reverse  of  self-regarding.  So  that  motives  are,  in  nien,  to  relievo  them  “  from  anything  like  a  personal  inte- 
this  instance,  mere  waste  steam,  to  be  blown  off  in  the  most  rest  in  the  mere  number  of  the  patients  resorting  to  the 
harmless  way  that  can  be  hit  upon.  hospital ;  *’  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  closer  discrimination 

Mr  Morley’s  other  article  is  a  first  paper  on  **  The  exercised  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  by  some  one  more 
Straggle  for  National  Education.**  Its  object  is  to  allot  fitted  for  the  work  than  the  usual  hall.porter.  Simul- 
« the  straggle  **  its  legitimate  dimensions.  These  are  not,  taneously  with  this  should  bo  established  provident 
even  in  the  present  phase  of  the  question,  of  the  narrow  medical  institutions  and  dispensaries, — better  sorts  of  sick 
and  pinched  order  that  many  besides  Whigs  and  Church-  clubs,  not  in  the  hands  of  publicans. 

men  are  apt  to  believe.  The  union  of.  the  Secularists  and  There  are  two  articles*  of  great  social  interest  in  the 
the  Nonconformists,  which  must  have  been  forcibly  im-  Contemporary.  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s,  on  “  Preparation  in 
pressed  upon  anyone  who  attended  the  recent  Conference  believe,  the  last  of  his  series.  Comte 

at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  is  no  unholy  alliance  for  recognised  the  dependence  of  Sociology  on  Biology,  and 
factious  ends.  'The  Secularists  are  not  debasing  themselves  placed  Biology  last  but  one  on  his  list  of  the  sciences. 


or  lowering  their  aims  by  joining  with  the  Dissenters  in 
enforcing  the  policy  of  the  League.  Whatever  be  its  other 
aspects,  dissent  presents  on  this  side  an  enlightened  front, 
of  which  the  purest  Liberal  need  not  be  ashamed.  Dissent 
is  not  picturesque,  but  it  possesses  an  heroic  political  record. 
It  has  little  in  the  way  of  splendour  and  state,  but  it  has 
a  consistent  legend  of  civil  enlightenment.  It  may  lack  j 
majesty,  but  it  has  always  shown  honest  instincts.**  And 
Mr  Morley  continues ; — 

If  this,  then,  be  a  true  reading  cf  the  past,  as  it  is  assuredly 
the  reading  of  our  most  competent  students  of  the  past,  there  is  a 
fair  reason  why  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Dissenters  on  the 
right  side  in  the  issues  of  the  present.  If  in  old  days  war  between 
the  Churchman  and  Nonconformist  was  often  in  reality  a  war 
between  the  forces  of  political  progress  and  the  forces  of  political 
reaction,  we  may  perhaps  find  on  looking  a  little  more  closely 
that  it  is  the  same  conflict  which  rages  now.  It  is  worth  while  to 
penetrate  below  the  surface  of  an  agitation  that  at  first  and  on 
the  top  does  not  appear  to  go  beyond  recalcitrancy  against  the 
twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 

“  The  total  amount  contributed  to  the  support  of  deno¬ 


As  in  former  articles,  the  directions  only  in  which  the 
subject  may  be  pursued  are  indicated,  instances  being  given 
of  the  error  into  which  both  governments  and  individuals 
are  led  from  want  of  biological  education.  A  desultoiy 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  life  leads  “  many  to  suspect 
that  appliances  for  preserving  the  physically  feeble  bring 
results  that  are  not  wholly  good.  Others  there  are  who 
occasionally  get  glimpses  of  evils  caused  by  fostering  the 
reckless  and  the  stupid.  But  their  suspicions  and  qualms 
fail  to  determine  their  conduct,  because  the  ineviiablenets 
of  the  bad  cgnsequences  has  not  been  made  adequately 
clear  by  the  study  of  Biology  at  large.**  Mr  George 
Darwin  writes  **  On  Beneficial  Restrictions  to  Liberty  of 
Marriage.**  To  improve  the  human  race,  to  prolong  our 
life,  to  increase  our  ability  for  work,  to  add  to  our 
mental  powers,  and  to  destroy  **  that  most  potent  cause 
of  unhappiness,  ill-health,”  may  soon  be  recognised  as 
legitimate  objects.  The  ”  restrictions  to  liberty  of  marriage” 
which  Mr  Darwin  suggests  for  this  end  are  mainly  : — 
divorce  on  the  appearance  of  madness  and  certain  other 


minational  schools  under  the  twenty-fifth  clause  in  the  diseases,  or  on  the  commission  of  a  felony,  and  the  pro- 
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year  1872  was  only  a  sum  of  about  5,0001.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  a  controversy  could  have  arisen  about  so 
small  a  matter.  Principles  underlie  it.  “It  is  only  the 
key  to  a  position.” 

Macmillan  opens  with  a  lecture,  by  Sir  John  Coleridge, 
on  “  Wordsworth.”  It  contains  little  beyond  a  very 
decided  expression  of  admiration  for  the  poet,  for  his 
qualities  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  life,  and  purity  of 
imagination.  An  article  on  “  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 


duction  of  an  untainted  pedigree  previous  to  marriage. 
In  sketching  the  future  form  this  problem  will  take,  he 
has  thrown  together  examples  “  to  show  how  great  a 
diversity  of  marriage  customs  has  at  various  times  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  still  prevails,  amongst  civilised  nations.” 
These  examples  will  help  to  loosen  the  ground  for  future 
modifications  of  marriage  as  instituted  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  a  good  number  of  StPauVa.  The  opening  chapters 
of  “  The  Owl’s  Nest  in  the  City  ’*  look  as  if  the  novel  was 


Hospitals”  is  singularly  well-timed.  People  are  no  longer  going  to  be  something  better  than  the  ordinary  aristocratic 
infatuated  with  any  and  every  kind  of  charity  that  appeals  twaddle  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  illustrated  serials ; 
to  their  pockets  once  a-year,  and  troubles  them  no  more  for  ^here  the  artist  in  despair  can  do  nothing  but  fit  fashion- 
another  twelve  months ;  but  they  have  hardly  ceased  to  able  clothes  on  to  a  certain  number  of  round-shouldered 
look  upon  hospitals  as  an  unmitigated  good.  Those  who  men  and  long-legged  women,  and  stand  them  on  terraces, 
could  not  be  induced  to  regard  Hospital  Sunday  otherwise  or  in^’oduce  them  to  each  other  in  ball-rooms.  Indeed, 
than  as  a  glorious  institution  will  perhaps  find  nothing  the  average  of  fiction  in  this  magazine  is  an  unusually  high 


oeing  d, 250, 000,  the  number  of  sick  poor  cannot  be  less  Theatre.  Whilst  declaring  that  he  thoroughly  detests 
than  816,000,  and  the  cost  of  their  medical  relief  amounts  Alexander  Dumas,  he  makes  the  same  defence  of  the  play 
523,000Z.  per  annum.  ...  In  plain  words,  that  Leigh  Hunt  raised  in  favour  of  the  Dramatists  of  the 
a^ut  one-fourth  of  the  population  depends  upon  the  Restoration.  The  unreality  and  superficial  wit  of  the 
chanty  of  the  other  three-fourths  in  a  matter  which  is  as  French  drama,  of  which  this  is  a  fair  example,  neutralise 
much  their  own  care  and  concern  as  the  education  of  their  its  immorality!  The  result  is  broad  amusement,  and  a 
children,  although  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  limited  play  of  that  faculty  which  disports  itself  on  the 
uave  a  prior  claim.”  Of  course  what  has  led  up  to  this  outskirts  of  delicacy. 

mischievous  pauperism  and  improvidence,  which  it  is  the  ^  lines  of  welcome  are  due  to  The  Oriental^ 
ashion  not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  stimulate  with  every  although,  as  this  new  periodical  is  to  be  issued  in  the 
vaiiable  means,  is  our  system  of  large  endowed  hospitals,  middle  of  each  month,  we  have  only  the  July  number 
e  writer  of  this  article  points  out  that  besides  the  reluc-  before  us.  Its  editor,  Mr  J.  H.  Stocqueler,  has  resided 
ance  of  the  patrons  of  hospitals  to  adopt  any  plan  that  for  a  long  time  in  the  East,  and  has  written  probably 
ould  diminish  the  attendance  at  institutions  on  whose  more  books  about  India  than  any  other  man,  and  this, 
prosperity  they  pride  themselves,  the  interests  of  the  whole  the  first  number,  gives  good  promise  of  useful  work  in 
8e°  i  ^®^ical  men  who  attend  these  hospitals  are  at  pre-  instructing  the  English  public  upon  Eastern,  and 
fo  any  scheme  for  their  reform.  The  medical  especially  Indian,  affairs.  It  contains  two  dozen  articles, 
^  ^®*  1-^®  majority  of  hospitals,  paid  no  salary  at  all,  among  which  may  be  specially  named  one  on  “Modem 

inadequate  one.  “  The  return  which  they  Persia,”  and  others  on  “  The  India  Office  and  Council,” 

aca^^**^  services  is  the  experience  which  they  “Indian  Systems  of  Audit  and  Account,**  and  “Siaveiy 

^'^uire.  The  more  patients  that  present  themselves,  the  and  the  Zanzibar  Mission.**  There  seems  to  be  danger 
is  th  observation,  and  the  more  likelihood  that  The  Oriental  will  give  rather  too  rose-water  an 

^®at  something  will  turn  up  of  unusual  interest  or  account  of  Eastern  politics  and  Indian  government,  but 
resSrl  medical  men  are  directly  inte-  it  promises  to  “  value  each  functionary  in  proportion  to 

promot'*^  hospitals — that,  is,  in  his  conscientious  endeavours  to  rule  India  nnjdly, 

pauperism.  The  initiatory  steps  in  hospital  equitably,  and  generously.** 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

John.-BaU'i  Alpine  Guides.  Central  Tyrol,  IncludiiiK  The  Gross 
Glockner ;  South  Tyrol  and  Venetian  or  Dolomite  Alps  ;  Uenniue  Alps, 
includlujf  Blont  Blanc  and  Monte  Kosa.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  17G,  131, 199, 
78.  6d )  Longmans. 

Browne,  J.  Crichton.— The  West-Rldlng  Lunatic  Asylum  Medical  Reports. 

Vol.  III.  (8VO,  pp.  Vi,  349,  88.  ed.)  Smith  and  Elder. 

Corbet,  Robert  St  John.— The  Squire's  Grandson  ;  a  Tale  of  a  Strong  Man’s 
Weakness.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  278,  279, 310,  3l8.  6d.) 
Tinsley  Brothers.  * 

Donne.  William  Bodham.— Tacitus.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vi,'  194,  28.  6d.) 
Biackwocnd. 

Evers,  Henry.— Elementary  Treatise  on  Nautical  Astronomy.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  144,  Is.)  Collins. 

Noble,  John.— Representation,  Population,  and  Taxation.  (8vo,  pp.  106, 
28.)  P.  S.  King. 

Owen,  F.  M.— Soldier  and  Patriot.  The  Story  of  George  W'ashington. 
(Crown  bvo,  pp.  v,  265.)  Cassell. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Quarterly  Statement.  (8vo,  pp.  41,  Is.) 
Bentley. 

Paula.  The  Countess  De.— Thoughts  and  Things  j  or.  Sketches  of  Society 
and  Travel.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vl,  298.)  Wyman. 

Physician,  A.— The  Pentateuch.  Part  II.  Exodus.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  168' 
OA.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Silkworm,  A.— The  Book  of  Polonaise  Lace.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  54,  Is )  Ward, 
Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Suffleld,  Rev.  Robert  Rodolpb.— The  Resurrection.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  11,  3d.) 
Thomas  Scott. 

Symonds,  J.  Addington.— The  Renaissance  of  Modem  Europe.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  32,  3d.)  Thomas  Scott. 

Troutbeck,  Rev.  John,  and  Rev.  Reginald  E.  Dale.— A  Music  Primer  for 
Schools.  Clarendon  Press  Series.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  55.)  Macmillan. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  Thoughts  and  Things  do  not 
display  a  depth  of  wisdom  at  all  proportionate  to  their  pre> 
tensions.  The  **  thoughts  *’  of  a  foreigner  on  English  **  men 
and  things  ”  arc  sometimes  instructive  to  a  high  degree  ; 
but  these  sir^y  ftuilletons  by  “The  Countess  de  Paula” 
bear  too  evident  traces  of  generalisation  at  the  expense  of 
truth  to  be  worth  much  more  than  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  The  sketches  of  English  manners  are  so 
amusingly  exaggerated  as  to  fail  entirely  in  their  didactic 
purpose.  In  one  place  **  the  Countess  ”  excels  herself. 
After  speaking  of  ladj’-killers  and  fashionable  rakes,  she 
8  lys  : — **  There  is  a  plot  in  London  to  show  up  next  season 
these  hunters  of  sirens,  and  *  the  bread  and  butters,*  as 
they  call  young  girls,  will  do  it.  And  how  will  they  do  it  ? 
By  the  contrast  of  their  poetic  souls  with  the  hard,  matter- 
ivould-be  reformers  of  womankind'^  The  American 
sketches  are  perhaps  the  best,  but  none  are  wanting  in 
qualities  that  make  them  readable,  if  untrustworthy. 

Mr  Owen’s  Soldier  and  Patriot  seems  to  be  mainly  an 
expansion  of  Washington  Irving’s  popular  ‘  Life  of  Wash¬ 
ington.’  A  map  and  illustrations  render  the  book  very 
complete.  No  boy  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  his  teens 
without  reading  a  “Life  of  Washington.” 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  seven  of  BalVs  Alpine 
Guides.  The  remaining  three — two  on  the  Tyrol  and  one 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  country— are  now  before  us.  For  size 
and  completeness  they  are  far  the  best  we  have  seen.  For 
knapsack  use,  we  would  suggest  that  the  rather  fragile 
maps  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  mounted  on  calico. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  a  Music  Primer 
for  Schools  has  been  added  to  the  Clarendon  Press  Series. 
The  preface  informs  us  that  it  has  received  Sir  G.  Ouseley ’s 
“  revision  and  approval,”  and  that  “it  is  intended  to  be 
introductory  of  his  Treatises  on  Harmony  and  Counter¬ 
point.”  From  the  introduction  we  extract  the  following 
explanation  of  the  scale-names.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  &c.  :  — 

“  The  seven  syllables  originally  used  ”  were  the  initial  syl¬ 
lables  of  tt  verse  in  a  hymn  to  St  John: — 

Ut  queant  laxis 
.^esonare  fibris 
J/tra  Gestorum 
Famuli  tuorum 
<Solve  polluti 
Liibii  reatum 

^ancte  /ohannes.” 

“  Do  was  substituted  for  Ut  for  the  sake  of  the  better  emission 
of  sound.” 

The  primer  contains  no  notice  of  any  but  the  old 
notation. 

Mr  E  vers’s  Nautical  Astronomy,  one  of  Collins’s  Elemen¬ 
tary  Science  Series,  is  addressed  to  “  science  classes  and 
seamen.”  It  will  prove  a  very  useful  book,  we  expect,  to 
Instructors  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  others,  who  have  now  to 
teach  the  rudiments  of  navigation  through  treatises  on 
trigonometry  and  astronomy  written  by  men  who  have  no 
practical  end  in  view. 


Mr  Noble  read  at  the  Electoral  Reform  Conference,  held 
in  November  last  in  St  James’s  Hall,  an  abstract  from  a 
statistical  paper  on  Representation,  Population,  and  Taxa¬ 
tion,  on  which  he  was  then  at  work.  The  entire  paper  U 
now  published,  with  the  addition  of  valuable  appendices 
analysing  our  whole  system  of  representation  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  giving  also  the  fate  of  recent  measures 
to  amend  it.  We  commend  the  pamphlet  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  prorogued  on  Tuesday  last  after  accomplishing  so 
little.  On  the  defeat  of  Sir^  C.  Dilke’s  motion  for  the 

redress  of  electoral  inequalities  Mr  Noble  says: _ “The 

motion  was  not  resisted  by  Mr  Gladstone  on  the  ground 
that  no  reform  was  needed ;  his  plea  was  for  delay,  the 
Government  being  already  so  fully  occupied  with  other 
important  measures,  which  must  be  abandoned  if  the  ques- 
tion  of  Electoral  Reform  were  to  be  undertaken  during  the 

present  session . This  plea  will  not  be  available  in  a 

new  Parliament  if  the  question  is  brought  before  the  con¬ 
stituencies  in  an  effective  manner  during  the  general  election.” 

The  third  volume  of  the  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum 
Medical  Reports,  edited  by  Dr  Crichton  Browne,  is  far 
more  than  what  might  be  expected  under  the  title  of  a 
“report.”  It  consists  of  fourteen  essays  from  the  pens  of 
the  medical  officers  of  that  asylum,  and  of  other  gentlemen 
who  have  become  “  associated  with  it  by  their  labours,  and 
have  thus  recognised  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  centre 
of  vigorous  effort  in  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity.” 
The  essays  deal  with  various  physical  states  of  insane 
patients,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  attention  they 
deserve  in  scientific  quarters. 

The  quarterly  statement  of  The  Palestine  Explorntim 
Fund  contains  two  of  Mr  Tyrwhitt  Drake’s  reports,  and  two 
from  Lieutenant  Conder,  who  commands  the  Survey  Party. 

Mr  Addington  Symonds’s  lecture  on  The  Renaissance  of 
Modem  Europe,  delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture 
Society  in  November  last,  and  reported  at  some  length  in 
these  columns,  has  now  been  published  by  Mr  Thomas 
Scott  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  Mr  Symonds  gives  the 
widest  meaning  to  the  word  “  Renaissance ;  ”  it  means,  he 
says,  “  the  recovery  of  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world  and 
of  the  body  by  art,  the  liberation  of  the  reason  by  science 
and  criticism,  the  emancipation  of  the  conscience  in  reli¬ 
gion,  the  restoration  of  culture  to  the  intellect,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  freedom  for  the  individual.” 

Mr  W.  Bodham  Donne,  no  less  a  personage,  we  believe, 
than  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Examiner  of  Plays,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Tacitus  of  the  series  of  “  Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.”  We  are  naturally  curious  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  individual  from  whose  office  have  issued  some 
of  the  strange  decrees  of  recent  notoriety.  Mr  Donne, 
however,  may  possess  more  common  sense  than  we  are  apt 
to  give  him  credit  for,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
is  not  personally  responsible  for  the  worst  vagaries  of  his 
department.  But  in  editing  Tacitus  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  a  man  to  disclose  his  personality ;  and  Mr 
Donne  has  produced  merely  an  easily-read  and  complete 
little  summary  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  historian.  It 
always  appears  to  us  that  an  adequate  notion  of  Tacitus  s 
character,  as  refiected  in  his  vigorous  and  downright  style, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  reading  consecutively  any  one  or 
more  of  his  works  either  in  the  original  or  in  a  good  trans¬ 
lation.  Church  and  Brodribb’s  admirable  translation  of  the 
“  Agricola  ”  and  “  Germany  ”  answers  this  purpose  ;  and  we 
notice  that  this  translation  is  made  use  of  by  Mr  Donne  m 
his  chapters  on  those  books. 

The  following  paragraph  refers  to  a  book  that  appeared 
in  our  last  week’s  list ; — 

Francis  Lyne,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Chairman  of  the 
Tribunals  of  Commerce  Association,  established  ur 
1854,  seems  to  have  gone  mad  on  the 
tribunals.  The  original  association  having  dwindle 
into  the  person  of  Mr  Lyne,  he  has  felt  naturally 
anxious  to  represent  its  interest  with  all  the  vigour  at 
his  command.  After  repeated  solicitations,  he  obtained 
leave  to  bo  examined  before  the  Judicature  Committee 
in  the  course  of  last  month.  Having  had  his  feelings 
wounded  during  the  process,  Mr  Lyne  publishes  a 
Personal  Explanation,  from  which  w'e  gather  mainly  tha 
he  has  a  great  dislike  to  lawyers. 
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THE  MUSICAL  SEASON. 

The  past  musical  season  has  been  in  some  respects  the  most 
interesting  and  important  that  we  remember  for  many  years. 
The  seed  of  the  new  growth  now  flourishing  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  has  been  fairly  sown,  and  every  sign  of  a  rich  in  • 
crease  has  been  apparent.  The  grim  frosts  of  narrow  and 
pedantic  and  even  interested  criticism,  hitherto  but  too 
successful,  have  this  year  been  powerless  to  kill  the  healthier 
young  shoots,  and  we  find  good  reason  to  hope  that,  when  the 
season  of  rest  is  over,  and  the  labourers  recommence  their 
work,  the  sun  will  shine  again  upon  their  efforts,  and,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  they  may  reap  a  rich  and  plenteous  harvest. 
If  energy  iind  single-mindedness  can  ensure  success,  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  wanting,  for  never  lias  a  band 
of  artists  shown  more  of  these  qualities  than  those 
musicians  who  have  for  years  worked  quietly  and  steadily 
among  us  in  the  cause  of  the  most  advanced  school  of 
music.  An  Italian  critic,  speaking  of  the  late  perform¬ 
ances  of  “Lohengrin”  at  Milan,  remarked  upon  the  aston¬ 
ishing  amount  of  enthusiasm  excited  by  Wagner’s  music 
whenever  it  is  performed.  Those  who  admire  it  take  up 
arms  in  the  cause  in  a  manner  which,  while  at  times  it 
carries  victory  with  it,  also  induces  a  resistance  as  warm. 
The  adherents  of  the  Meister'seem  to  emulate  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  their  hero,  and  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are 
fighting.  It  may  be  that  their  pugnacity  sometimes  defeats 
its  object;  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature, 
the  ship  of  public  opinion  seems  never  to  advance  except  by 
tackiug  ;  and  experience  proves  the  truth  of  Emerson’s  happy 
saying  that,  when  Nature  wants  a  thing  done,  she  sends 
into  the  world  a  set  of  men  who  are  a  little  wrong-headed 
where  they  are  most  right-headed,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  No  small  portion  of  the 
credit  of  the  present  advance  is  due  directly  to  Mr  Daunreu- 
t’ler,  a  young  artist,  who  for  nearly  ten  yeare  has  worked 
quietly  and  faithfully  for  the  cause  he  had  at  heart.  He  has  long 
since  taken  a  very  high  rank  among  pianists,  and  by  his  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  three  concerts  of  the  Wagner  Society  has  at 
once  acquired  a  place  as  one  of  our  best  orchestral  conductors. 
An  event  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  new  movement  not  to 
be  undervalued  was  the  visit  of  Dr  Hans  von  Biilow,  of 
whose  powers,  both  as  pianist  and  conductor,  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  spoken.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  foremost 
supporters  of  the  Zukunft  Musik  are  men  of  varied  culture. 
The  power  of  Von  Billow’s  pen  is  well  known  in  Germany, 
and  Mr  Dannreuther  has  also  made  some  mark  among  us  as 
a  literary  man.  Besides  many  valuable  essaj's  on  musical 
subjects  contributed  some  years  ago  to  the  Observer,  he  has 
lately  published  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  upon  Wagner. 
This  work  gives  a  clear,  although,  perhaps,  too  compressed 
account  of  the  aims  and  ideas  of  the  great  poet  and  composer, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  are  discon- 
teo^d  with  the  garbled  and  partial  statements  given  by  our 
critics  on  these  subjects. 

In  another  direction  Mr  Henry  Leslie  has  this  season  done 
good  wrvice.  His  concerts  of  ancient  music  are  among  the 
most  interesting  in  London,  and  the  care  he  gives  to  the 
adequate  performance  of  the  pieces  he  selects  might  serve  as 
a  model  to  more  ambitious  conductors.  The  Crystal  Palace 
and  Monday  Popular  Concerts  have  gained  a  position  where 
praise  becomes  monotonous,  but  the  Old  Philharmonic  sup¬ 
plies  the  critic  with  plentfful  opportunities  of  venting  his 
constitutional  ill-humour.  We  are  far  from  underrating  the 
difficulties  with  which  Mr  Cusins  has  to  contend,  but  it 
behoves  the  directors  of  a  society  claiming  the  rank  of  the 
first  orchestral  society  in  England  to  grant  such  a  number  of 
rehearsals  as  will  ensure  a  proper  execution  of  the  works  pro¬ 
duced.  Their  performances  in  the  past  season  were  distinctly 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Wagner 
Society,  and,  unless  energetic  measures  are  taken,  the  prestige 
of  this  boily  will  be  soon  lost.  Of  the  Italian  Operas  nothing 
new  can  be  said.  We  have  a  long  array  of  accomplished 
singers;  but  so  few  attempts  are  made  to  produce  anything 
new  that  the  representations  appeal  only  to  a  limited  and 
^istocratic  class  who  frequent  the  opera-houses  for  reasons  of 
ashion,  as  they  attend  balls  and  flower-shows. 


MARKET. 

the  Stock  Exchange  last 


THE  MONEY 

Business  was  very  restricted  Ou  i/uc  Atusu 

af  hut  prices  showed  great  firmness.  Consols  closed 

to  92J  for  money  and  U2|  to  92|  for  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
eiuber.  foreign  Stocks  were  likewise  buoyant.  South 
mericau  Securities  being  much  stronger.  |In  Railway 
j .  were  also  higher.  Great  ^lorthern  “A"  rose 

oL  dem  md  for  discount  was  fair,  and  the  price  in  the 
B^k^IUt  ^  good  three  mouths’  bills  was  about  ^  below 

being  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  Stock  Exchange 
done^  although  the  amount  of  business 

''118  small,  the  tendency  was  still  upward.  Consols 


were  1-16  to  ^  better,  and  Foreign  Stocks,  with  the  exception 
of  Turkish,  were  also  higher.  In  British  Railway  Shares 
there  was  a  further  improvement.  Great  Northern  “A” 
rose  1|^,  Caledonian  H,  and  North  British  13.  On  the  other 
hand.  North  StaflTordsnire  suflfered  the  remarkable  fall  of  7 
per  cent.  On  Wednesday  there  was  a  decided  relapse. 
Consols  were  unchanged,  and  Foreign  Stocks  were  no  weaker, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkish  ;  but  in  Railway  Stocks  there 
was  a  fall  ranging  from  i  to  2^.  On  Thursday  the  market 
was  again  rather  depressed.  Consols  declined  3,  and  Foreign 
Stocks  were  heavy,  especially  Egyptian,  Turkish,  and  Peru¬ 
vian.  In  Railway  Shares,  however,  there  W’as  a  rebound 
from  the  depression  of  the  day  before,  and  prices  rose  i 
to  13  per  ct.  London  and  North- W estern  exceptionally  rose  2^. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  brisker  throughout  the 
week,  and  is  ajiproaching  nearer  to  the  supply.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  Bank  Rate. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  278,711/.  in  public 
deposits  and  a  decrease  of  1,006.730/.  in  other  deposits. 
The  former  now  stand  at  6,457,564/.,  and  the  latter  at 
17,218,401/.  The  coin  and  bullion  in  both  departments 
show's  an  increase  of  307,340/.,  and  amounts  to  23,619,347/. 
The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  26,622,440/.,  or 
733,785/.  more  than  last  week.  The  proportion  of  reserve 
to  liabilities  is  49|  per  cent. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  held  on  Thureday  last,  a  report 
was  presented  and  adopted  declaring  “  the  usual  dividend  of 
6  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  free 
of  Income  Tax.”  The  Directors  propose  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  Company  by  the  issue  of  15,000  additional  shares,  and 
to  register  the  Bank  under  “The  Companies’  Act,  1872.” 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  : 

Consols,  92|  to  92|  for  money  and  92|  to  923  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93^  to  933 ;  ditto,  1885,  94^  to  94|;  ditto,  1887, 
94 J  to  95;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  913  to  91 J;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  90|  to  91  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada, 
203  to  20| ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18|  to  183;  Rail¬ 
way  Shares,  46|  to  46|;  Illinois  Central,  843  !  Atlantic 

and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  73|  to  743;  ditto  Second 
Mortgage,  65i  to  663  ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  823  to  82|. 
Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  653  to  6G3  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  G23  to 
G23;  Bolivian,  413  to  423;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  61  to 
53 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  52  to  54 ;  Egyptian,  18G8,  853  to  85} ; 
Khedive,  81f  to  811;  French  Rentes,  5  3  to  5G3 ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1023  to  102|;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  893  to  90;  ditto 
Scrip.  7  7*16  t'^  7  9-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  16  to  17;  Italian,  1861, 
6O3  to  GOf;  Mexican,  151  to  153;  Paraguay,  88  to  40;  Peruvian, 
1870,  69|  to  70;  Portuguese,  4l3  to  423;  Russian,  1870,  95} 
to  96}  ex  div. ;  ditto,  1871,  98  to  983:  aitto,  1872,97}  to  98; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19}  to  193;  Domingo,  20  to  22; 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  51  8-16  to  51  6-16;  ditto,  Six  per 
Cents,,  1865,69  to  69};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  623  to  68 ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  673  J  Uruguay,  764  to  75^<ex.  d 
British  Railway  Shares :  —  Caledonian,  96  to  96} ;  Great 
Eastern,  39}  to  39}  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  146|  to  147};  Great 
Western,  122}  to  122}  ;  Brighton,  77^  to  7<»3  ex  div.  ;  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  148}  to  149  ;  London  and  North-Western, 
148}  to  149};  London  and  South-Western,  109  to  110;  Lon¬ 
don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  21}  to  21};  Ditto  Preference, 

60  to  603,*  Metropolitan,  711  to  71f;  ditto  District,  80  to 
30};  Midland,  137}  to  138} ;  North  British,  67^  to  67^;  North- 
Eastern,  167}  to  1673;  Sheffield,  75  to  76^  ex  div.;  South- 
Eastern,  IO63  to  106J  ;  and  South-Eastern,  “A,”  87}  to  873. 


IIRINCESS’S  THEATRE  ROYAL.  —  Sole  Manager, 
I  Mr  James  Guiveb.— The  AUTUMN  SEASON  will  commence  on 


SATURDAY  NEXT,  August  I6th.  whe^  will  be  produced  Lord  Hyron’s 
Grand  Choral  Tragedy  of  MANFRED,  with  entirely  new  and  magnlttccnt 
scenery  by  Messrs  Vv.  Telbln.  W.  L.  Telbln,  and  F.  Fenton.  Manfred, 
Mr  I'harles  Dillon,  supported  by  Messieurs  Wm.  Klgnold,  I’almer,  Ku:an. 
Alfred  Honey,  Bruton,  Ac.  Ac. ;  Mesdames  Henderson,  Baldwin,  Everard, 
Russell.  Cowper.  Jane  Coveney,  Alice  Phillips,  Lynd,  Vllllers,  Ac.  Ac. 
Grand  Ballet,  arranged  by  Mr  Cormack.  Chorus,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr  Beale.  Musical  Director,  Mr  John  Barnard.  Costumes  by  Mrs  Tborap- 
son.  To  conclude  with  the  Comic  Drama  of  DOVIINigUE  THE 
DESERTER.  Messrs  Calhaem,  Harrison.  Ac.  Ac.;  Mesdames  Everard, 
Cowper,  Lynd,  Ac.  Ac.  Doors  open  at  seven  o’clock;  to  oommenM  at 
half- past.  Box  office  open  dally  from  ten  till  live.  On  8A I  UR  DAY, 
August  23rd,  will  be  produced  a  Grand  New  Eastern  1  airy  Sn^tacle,  by 
James  Alberry,  Esq.,  entitled  THE  WILL  OF  WISE  KING 


KINO. 


With  entirely  new  sceneyy,  dresses,  and  appointments,  profusely  Illustrated 
with  songs,  choruses,  and  ballet.  _ 


Q^IVES 


a?E2sri5r.A.iiTT,  o-EOiiOOiST, 

•  149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

_  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Bllncrals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 

Jukes,  t*age.  and  others. on  the  following  terms;  en  o  n 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  «  *  o 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  **y®/|'*‘*y .  10  10  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabi  .et,  21  0  0 

400  Specimens.  larger,  in  Cabinet,  twelve  l^^awe^ 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate  Mineralogy  or 

more  select. 


r 
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London  and  county  banking  company. 

Established  Subscribed  capital.  £3,000,000,  in  60,000  shares  of 

£60  each.  Paid-up  capital,  £1,196,880;  instalments  unpaid  £3,120 
(£1,  200,000).  Reserye  fund  (paid-up),  £598,440;  insUlmcnts  unpaid,  £1,560 
£60  0,000). 

/  DIRBCTORf. 

Nathaniel  Alexander,  Esq.  Edward  Ilarbord  Lushington,  Esq. 

Thos.  Tyrinirham  Bernard,  Esq.  James  Morley,  Esq. 

Thomas  Stock  Cowie,  Esq.  William  Nicol,  Esq. 

Frederick  Francis,  Esq.  Abraham  Hodgson  Phillpotts,  Esq. 

Frederick  Harrison,  Esq.  James  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 

William  Champion  Jones,  Esq.  Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 

Joint  General  Managers— William  M'Kewan,  Esq.,  and  Whitbread 

Tomson.  Esq. 

Chief  Inspector— W.  J  Norfolk,  Esq. 

Chief  Accountant — James  Gray,  Esq. 

Secreta^— Geoiye  Gough,  Esq. 

Head  Offlee— 21  Lombard-street. 

Manager— Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 
Assistant-Manager— William  Howard,  Esq. 

At  the  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  7th  August,  1873,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street  bta- 
tlon,  the  following  Report  for  the  Half-Year  ending  the  30th  June,  1873, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  of  the 
Bank  for  the  Half-year  ending  the  30th  June  last,  have  the  satisfaction  to 
report,  that  after  paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for 
Rebate  and  making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  net  profits 
amount  to  £109,461  Os.  5d.  This  sum,  added  to  £14,936  8s.  Od.  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  the  last  account  and  £,541 13s.  4d.  reserved  to  meet  interest  accrued 
on  New  Shares,  produces  a  total  of  £124,9.39  10s.  9d.  They  have  declared 
the  usual  Dividend  of  6  per  cent,  with  a  Bonus  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  Half- 
year,  free  of  Income-tax,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
will  absorb  fioo.ooo  and  leave  £4,750  to  meet  the  interest  accrued  on  the 
New  Shares  from  the  respective  dates  of  payment  to  the  30th  June  last,  and 


By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account  . 

Reserved  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  new  Shares  to 

31st  December  last  . 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making  provision 
for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts  ...  . . 


We.  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance  ShWt  and 
have  found  the  same  to  be  correct.  * 

(Signed)  Wm.  JARDINE,  3 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  (-Auditors 
RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,/ 

London  and  County  Bank, 

July  3l6t,  1873. 


The  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the  followinir 
Resolutions  were  propnised  and  unanimously  adopted: —  * 

1.  That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Shareholders. 

2.  That  the  capital  of  this  Company  be  increased  by  the  creation  of  15  ooo 
Shares  of  £50  each,  and  that  such  Shares  be  issued  at  such  times  and’  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  determined  by  any  future  Annual  or  Half-yearlv 
General  Meeting  of  the  I’roprietors  of  Shares  in  the  capital  of  the  Companv 

3.  1  hat  this  Company  be  registered  as  an  unlimited  Company  under  the 

provisions  of  “The  Companies  Act,  1862,’’  and  that  the  Directors  be  and 
they  are  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  do  all  acts  necessary  for  efiTecting 
such  registration.  * 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the 
Company. 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  Chair,  it  was  proposed  and  unanimously 
resolved —  ^ 

5.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  Frederick 
Francis,  Esq.,  for  his  able  and  courteous  conduct  in  the  Chair. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  CHAMPION  JONES, 

Deputy-  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

(Signed)  .  GEORGE  GOUGH,  Secretary. 


ONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY.- 

Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  a  DIVIDE^’D  on  the  ('apital  of  the 
ipany,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  Cent,  for  the  Half-year  ending  3Uth  June, 

will  be  PAID  to  the  Proprietors  either 


1873,  with  a  Bonus  of  4  per  Cent.,  ^  .  __  _ 

at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lorn  bard -street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branch 
Banks,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  18th  instant. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  McKEWAN,  )  Joint  General 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON,!  Managers. 

21  Lombard-street,  6th  August,  1873. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


DEBENTURES  AT  5,  SJ,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

■NEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED.— The  Directors  invite 

^  applications  for  Debentures  to  replace  others  falling  due. 
Palmerston-buildings,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
Every  Til ursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m . 


To  Capital  . 

Int-ttiments  unpaid . 

Reserve  Fund . 

Instalments  unpaid . 

Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  Customers’ 

Balances,  &c.  . 

Liabilities  oil  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Securities  . 

I’rofit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 

Account  . 

Reserve  to  meet  Interest  accrued  on  New 

Shares . 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after 
making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful 
Debts,  viz . 


£1,196,880  0  0 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


20,936,233  18  3 


Thursday,  Aug. 
14  and  28,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Thursday,  Aug.  /  Friday  morning,  Monday,  Aug.  i 
^8,  at  2  p.m.,j  Aug.  8&  Sept.  and  * 

&  every  fourtli  1  6,  and  every 

Thursday.  \  fourth  Friday.  fourthMonaaj 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival.  .  . 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi4  Bombay,  to  the 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througli  tickets  to  Venice  and 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  'I'ickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  aiw 
obtained  Irom  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BUliter-streel  (South  Itaua 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  office  and 
Branches,  and  with  Bank  of  England  ...  £2,316,542  14  2 
Cash  plac(‘(l  at  Cull  and  at  Notice,  covered 
by  Securities  .  2,878,601  5  1 

Investments,  viz.: 

Goveniiiieiit  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  ...  1,647.408  11  0 

Other  Stoeks  aud  Securities .  109,549  1  2 

DiscountcHl  Bills,  and  advances  to  Custom- 

,  Country  .  12,571,690  14  11 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 
by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra)  .  3,114,954  17  6 

Freehold  Premises  In  Lombard -street  and  Nicholas  lane, 
Jreeliold  and  Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches,  with 

Fixtures  and  Fittings  . . 

Interest  |>aid  to  C'uHtomers  ...  . 

Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Baches] 
Including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  aud  Salaries  . 


£6,195,143  19  3 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 
Da. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Cnstomers,  as  above  . 

Exfienses . .  do . 

Rt'bate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account 

Dividend  of  6  per  Cent,  for  Half-year  . 

Bonus  of  4  per  Cent.  . 

Resi'rve  to  meet  Intereat  accrued  on  new  Shares 
Balance  carried  forward  ...  . 
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Great  northern  railwa  y.— 

On  SATURDAY,  August  16th,  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS 
from  LONDON  will  run  as  under : 

From  A  B 

Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.) .  at  9.18  a.m.  ...  12.20  p.ni. 

Moorgate-street .  at  10.16  a.m.  ...  12.55  p.m. 

Aldersgate-street .  at  10.18  a.m.  ...  12.57  p.m. 

Farringdon-street . .  at  10.20  a.m.  ...  12.59  p.m. 

King’s  Cross  (G.N.R.) .  at  10.40  a.m.  ...  1.10  p.m. 

A.— For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stamford.  Grantham,  Lincoln, 
Gainsboro’ (via  Lincoln),  Newark,  Retford,  Doncaster,  York,  Huddersfield, 
Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Staljbridge,  Manchester,  Liver¬ 
pool,  &c. 

B.— For  Hull  (via  Retford  and  via  Doncaster).  Ac. 

Returning  on  MONDAY,  18th,  or  THURSDAY,  21st  August. 

Tickets,  Bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations;  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Angel-street,  St  Martin's-le- Grand ; 
32  Regent  Circus ;  and  201  Holbom. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s  Cross  Station,  August,  1873. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


‘‘KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY.” 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET;  W. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  X,  S  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  (mality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  in 
value.  Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
(Estab.  1749.)  London  Stores,  Belvedere-road,  8.E. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John-street. 

WATERS’  QUININE  WINE 

Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  best  restorative  for  the  weak.  It 
behoves  the  Public  to  see  that  they  obtain  WATERS’  (jUININE  WINE, 
as  Chancery  proceedings  have  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprin¬ 
cipled  Imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  his  Wine. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  at  308.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  SON, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHKAP,  LONDON. 

Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 

A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITEl)  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

.  4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

I’rofeaaion.  ! 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  28.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  In  1-oz.  Bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

LEA  &  PERRIN’S  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ‘‘  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE- 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

Md  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
_  In  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

p]  LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

ElAyirvoar  .  CONDIMENTS. 

Manufapt,!^  "  ,  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
ablv  diatin^7  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour- 

awdnrt  tii«  s'*  #  their  nsme,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 

imitatinn  i  preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
»treet  r**««!if*u*^°®^**  ^  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 

18  *  ^»'^»^-*treet,  Portman-square),  and 

SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

®ottle  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 

TfarB.gtimM  T<AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 

_ _ _ _ _  “  ElizcU)eth  Lazenby." 

baron  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

•Limited)  that  ti.  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 

hitherto  bv  Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed 
^“’ure.  in  Giebig  and  Profes-or  Max  von  Pett«^iikofer,  will  in 

be  hiiiDed  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 

^hyniiet.  and  i.v  i?'*  colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer.the  eminent 
Tlllogas  his  Giebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  lias  been 

thus  the  analysis  of  the  Company's  Extract. 

^ompany’jjj'„.  fhe  well-known  standard  quality  of  Liebig 

/  axiract  ol  Meat  wUl  continue  uualteiwd.  ^  ^ 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPEBFEOT  DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  pre¬ 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the  published 
records  of  numerous  medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  218. 

SAVORT  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemista 
NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

FLEA-KILLING  SOAP  FOR  DOGS. 

'VTALDIRE’S  TABLET  is  a  medicated  Soap  (free  from 

-L  V  poison)  for  washing  Dogs.  It  destroys  fleas,  cleanses  the  skin, 
removes  all  smell,  and  gives  gloss  to  the  coat. 

“  Naldlre’s  Tablet  Is  harmless  to  Dogs,  but  fatal  to  fleas.” 

Frank  Bockland,  Esq. 

“No  one  possessing  a  Dog  of  value  should  be  without  Naldire's  Tablei” 

EooAa  Hanburt,  Esq. 
Price  la,  of  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

N.B.—Avoid  low-priced  imitationa  which  are  worthless. 

OS  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  B. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents — 

W.  BEST  and  SONS.  Hen liettarstreet.  Cavendish-square. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Mageesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITi  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNDFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STRKET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


DENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS. 

THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

“  Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  au  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  2s.  fid.  per  box. 

Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon-street ;  and 
UOVENDEN  aud  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  ^by  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  ana  Palates,  adapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenabled, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas. — At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite  the 
British  Museum-  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Paterno8ter-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  O.  H.  JONES,  D.D.8.”— Press. 

Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  DeniifHce  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair,3s.  fid. ,7s.,  10s.  fid. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  218.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOB 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4b.  fid.  and  8s.  fid.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. _ 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.  — It  is 
undeniable  that  early  or  late  the  majority  of  mankind  to  by 

bad  health.  Few  persons  are  so  fortified  by  nature  or  favoured  by  ciroum- 
Btances,  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  scatheless  the  sore  trials  of  ® 

season.  With  catarrhs,  eoughs,  and  influenzas 

should  be  universally  known  that  Holloway  s  Ointment,  diligent  7 
upon  the  chest,  corrects  the  worst  assaulfs  of  these  ™***“*®*J^  j 
wards  off  more  grave  and  dangerous  direasre  of  the  th^  .  . 
Diphtheria,  croup,  enlarged  tonsils,  and 

ness  to  this  treatment.  The  truth  of  this  a-»erUon  muj  remain  unques¬ 
tioned  In  the  face  of  thousands  of  unimpeachable  attestors. 
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CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most  varied  assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


13  Great  Mablboeo ugh- street, 


Carvers 
per  Talr. 


Dessert 

Knives. 


Tabic 

Knives. 


3|-lnch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen 
3*  do.  balanced  do . 


LIFE  of  MOSCIIELES,  with  SELECTIONS 

from  HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  His 
2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  24s.  ^  ° 

“Tills  life  of  Mosclieles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  <1 
musical  historian.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the  portionsof  Sloscbel 
Diary  wliich  refer  to  his  intercour.^  with  artistes  of  note  will  recall  a 
of  recollections.  IndeeJ  the  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes^ 
Athenaeum. 

“Tliese  volumes  are  full  of  pleasant  gossip.  The  Diary  and  Lettpra 
between  them  contain  notices  and  criticisms  on  almost  every  musical 
brity  of  the  last  half  century.  Of  all  iloscheles’  recollections  none  pro 
interesting  as  those  of  Meudelscohn.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDERSSON,  Author  of  ‘  Lake  Ngami,’  &c.  Edited  bv  L  f  invH 
Author  of  ‘  Field  Sports  of  the  North.’  1  vol..  with  Illustrations 
“  All  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  ca'uimi 
book.’’— John  Bull.  ^ 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  u  Suminer 

on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTEANGE.  1  ynl 
Second  Edition,  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  I5s.  ’ 


31  flue  ivory  do .  37  .  28  .  ■  10  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do .  40  .  30  .  10  6 

4  do.  finest  African  Ivory .  4.5  .  36  .  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  .  !  40  .  38  .  18  . 

Do.,  w’ith  silvered  blades  .  '  65  .  42  .  ^  19  6 

Nickel  electrO'Silvered  handles  .  23  .  19  .  1  7  6 

W’lLLIA.M  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  11.  R.  11 .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  ^0  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1  A,  2,  3, 
and  4  Ncwman-street ;  4,5,  and  6  I’erry’s-nlace ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London.  Tlie  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  tlie  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  always 
uudertaki 8  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcha.«er8,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purcliasetl  at  the  London  General  3Iourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  siiiull  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

215,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  THREE  OXONIANS.  By  Frank  Usher. 

“  A  very  readable  and  entertaining  novel.”— Observer. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 
The  WRONG  MAN.  By  the  Hoa.  Mrs 

ALFRED  MONTGOMEKV.  2  TOls.,  21l 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of  < Re- 

commended  to  3Iercy,’  ‘First  in  the  Field.’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkably  well-written  and  attractive  novel.”— John  Bull. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  ‘ Rita,’  ‘The  JIarstons,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  clever  and  interesting  book.  The  characters  are  all  hit  off  with  ease 
and  dash,  and  the  dialogues  are  smart  and  pointed.”— Saturday  Review. 
“A  carefully  written  and  interesting  story.”— Spectator. 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE.  By  Amelia  B. 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Barbara's  History,’  Ac.  [Just  ready. 


TO  INVESTORS 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARPS  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

AUGUST  NU3IBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  3Iarket  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
EsTABLISHKD  1852. 

BiNEEns:  London  and  ■Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


CHARLES  REAEE’S  HEW  NOVEL. 


Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 


rr»0  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 
X  and  CO’S  3IONTfILY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Blarkets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 

flaying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6s.  annually. — 
’ENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  DAY.. 
CHARLES  READE 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Now  ready,  price  6d., 

'^HE  REIGN  of  TERROR.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 

W.  E.  GLADS  rONE,  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

The  people  of  England  arc  taught  nothing  but  violence.” — John  Bright. 

PROVOST  and  CO.,  Ilenrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 


Just  published,  price  Gd., 

nnilE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 

X  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R.  DRY'SDALE. 

BAILLIERE.  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand, 
Loudon. 


Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id., 

Dr  KENNION’S  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MINERAL 

SPItlNGS  of  11  ARROGATE.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  ADAM  BEALEY,  M.A.,  31. D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London. 

London:  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harrogate  :  TII03IAS  HOLLINS. 


we  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  liked  better,  and  It 
really  fills  a  great  want.’’— 

1th  Dec. 

"•  It  is  a  book  far  above  the  common 
run  of  religious  books  for  children, 
and  written  by  a  cultivated  man  who 
knows  distinctly  what  he  means,  and 
knows  also  how  to  say  it  plainly.”— 
Guardian. 

“His  aim  is  to  make  clear  to  a 
child’s  comprehension  the  message  of 
the  Gospel.  ...  Of  the  method 
wldch  tlie  author  has  pursued  in 
attempting  to  realise  his  object,  we 
can  8)  eak  in  tlie  highest  terms.  .  .  . 
Full  of  careful  analysis  and  tender 
appeal ;  and,  while  eminently  calcu- 

London:  H.  SOTHERAN  and  Ci 
Tower  street. 


OANITARY  RHYMES:  containing  Personal  Precautions 
against  Cholera.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Sir  A.  POWER.  Price  Od., 
or  3s.  6d.  a  dozen  for  distribution,  post  free, 

London :  T.  RICHARDS,  37  Great  Queen  street. 


r|"iHE  RIGHT  of  PROPERTY  in  LAND.  A  Tract 

X  written  for  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  by  the  late  JOHN 
STUART  MILL  in  support  of  Rule  IV.  of  the  Society’s  programme: — 
“  To  claim,  for  the  benetii  of  the  State,  the  interception,  by  taxation,  of  the 
future  unearned  increase  in  tlie  rent  of  land  [so  far  as  tlie  same  can  be 
ascertained],  or  a  great  part  of  that  increase,  which  is  continually  taking 
place,  without  any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely  ihrough  the 
growth  of  population  and  wealth  ;  ret-ervlng  to  owners  the  option  of  relin¬ 
quishing  their  property  to  the  State  at  the  market  value  which  it  may  have 
acquired  at  the  time  when  this  principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.” 

Reprinted  from  The  Examiner  of  July  19th. 

Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

London :  £.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-strect,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo,  pp.  190,  cloth,  38.  6d., 

IE  ABOLITION  of  the  STATE:  An  Historical 

Critical  Sketch  of  the  Parties  Advocating  Direct  Governw 
■al  Republic,  or  Individualism.  By  Dr  S.  ENGLANDER. 
London:  TRUBNER  and  CO., 67  and  50  Ludgate-blll. 
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